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REV.  MR.  CRAIK’S  DISCOURSE. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  eloquent  discourse,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  John’s  church,  Charleston,  Virginia,  which, 
impressed  with  its  truth,  and  anxious  that  a deeper  and  more  active  in- 
terest should  be  excited  m the  cause  of  African  Colonization,  especially 
in  Virginia,  requested  of  its  author  a copy  for  publication.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  learn,  from  various  sources,  that  public  attention  is  becoming  in 
many  places  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  more  de- 
cidedly and  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject,  one  of  such  elevated  patriot- 
ism^ as  well  as  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  that  when  seen  in  its-.true 
relations  it  must^cominand  the  reason  and  affections  of  all  who  love  their 
country  and  their  race.  If  the  friends  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  south, 
can  be  induced  to  give  due  reflection  to  the  merits  of  this  cause,  the  so- 
ciety will  not  be  left  destitute  of  ample  means  for  its  prosecution  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  abundant  success.  Let  everv  minister  of  Christ,  in 
the  southern  States,  but  imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  Craik,  and  annually 
exhibit  and  enforce  the  claims  of  African  Colonization  upon  the  thoughts, 
donations,  and  prayers  of  his  people,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth  of 
Liberia  will  rapidly  extend  its  influence  and  'diffuse  its  light,  until  not 
only  the  western  shores,  but  the  interior  regions  of  Africa  shall  rejoice  in 
their  renovating  power  and  beneficence.  All  American  Christians  should 
know,  that  fi*om  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  are  needed  at  this 
moment  to  enlarge  the  Terrimry  and  give  additional  strength  and  security 
to  the  histitutions  of  Liberia. 
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SERMON, 

Preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Cuaik  at  St.  John’s  church,  Charleston,  Kanaiuha  Co., 

Va.,  on  Simday,  9th  July,  1843.  [Published  at  the  request  of  the  Vestry  of  St. 

.Toh?i’s  church.'] 

\ 

“Thy  wAl  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.” — St.  Liike,xi,2. 

I like  national,  as  well  as  religious  anniversaries ; the  appointment  of  a 
specific  period  of  time,  in  which  a whole  people  may  simultaneously 
give  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  some  signal  event,  the  memory 
of  which  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  down.  These  commemora- 
tions constitute  the  best,  the  most  glorious,  arul  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments of  the  events  thus  solemnly  distinguished  ; and  these  occasions 
may  be  usefully  and  admirably  employed  to  imprint  more  forcibly  upon 
the  mind  lessons  of  duty,  of  piety,  or  of  patriotism.  It  was,  therefore, 
a wise  and  good  appointment  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  designate  some 
Sunday  near  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  Christians 
of  this  land  should  be  invited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beneficent  and 
nobly  patriotic  objects  of  that  society. 

This  association  of  Sunday,  4he  Christians’  festival  with  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  great  national  festival  of  American  freedom  ; this  conjunc- 
tion of  a great  question  of  social  and  civil  interest  with  the  duties  and 
feelings  of  Christians,  may  perhap.s  be  regarded  by  some  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  It  may  seem  to  be  the  mingling  of  things  which  should  be 
always  and  forever  kept  apart.  But  this  idea  — honestly  entertained,  no 
doubt — (at  least  I should  think  so,  for  I once  entertained  it  myself)  — 
has  been  unconsciously  derived  from  that  infidel  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  with  which  the  public  mind  of  Virginia  was  for  a time  so 
thoroughly  imbued.  The  truth  is,  that  the  things  thus  required  to  be 
kept  wholly  distinct  and  apart,  are  bound  together  by  so  many  natural 
links  and  cords,  and  chains  of  connection,  that  their  forcible  separation 
can  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  both.  Religion  is  an  essential  part 
of  man’s  being.  It  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  obligation.  It 
pervades,  mingles  with,  and  modifies  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Religion  and  civil  polity  are  indeed  distinct  and  separate  things,  and 
to  confound  them  together  would  be  as  fatal  as  their  unnatural  and  entire 
separation.  They  must  be  carefully  distinguished  and  kept  apart  where 
nature  has  distinguished  and  divided  them ; that  is,  whenever  their 
combination  is  not  necessary  to  the  \vholesome  operations  of  each.  Re-' 
ligion  teaches  the  principle  of  most  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  socie- 
ty, and  furnishes  the  ultimate  sanction  to  all  of  them.  And  as  the  bene- 
ficent design  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  rests  for  its  basis 
upon  the  religious  obligation  of  every  Christian  man,  it  may  well  be 
considered  a legitimate  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  to 
explain  that  design  and  to  point,out  those  obligations. 

Now  that  the  furious  storm  raised  by  the  abolitionists  has  passed 
away,  the  southern  people  'will  have  opportunity  and  composure  again, 
as  of  yore,  to  look  out  calmly  and  intelligently  upon  their  obligations  in 
reference  to  the  colored  race  whose  destiny  is  so  intimately  blended  with 
theirs.  That  this  sect  has  had  its  day, — has  fairly  run  itself  down. 
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and  can  no  longer  influence  the  public  mind  of  the  north  and  south  seems 
, to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  A speaker  at  a public  meeting  in  New 
York,  the  other  day,  said,  that  “ He  would  not  speak  harshly  of  the 
abolition  societies,  as  he  ever  made  it  a rule  to  tread  lightly  over  the  ashes 
of  the  dead.”  The  vicious  principle  Avhich  was  at  the  {foundation  of  all 
other  vices  of  these  ultra  abolitionists,  was  the  assumption,  that  the  existence 
of  domestic  slavery  was  incompatible  Avith  Christianity.  So  false  and  un- 
founded Avas  this  assertion,  that  Christianity  was  actually  propagated  at  a 
time  when  this  relation  universally  subsisted  throughout  the  Avorld.  And 
instead  of  the  pointed  rebukes  Avliich  Ave  might  expect  against  this  sin,  if 
it  Avere  universally  and  necessarily  one,  from  those  inspired  teachers,  Avho 
so  unsparingly  and  fearlessly  lashed  all  other  vices,  Ave  actually  find  large 
and  minute  directions  given  for  thejust  and  Christian  conduct  of  men  in  the 
respective  relations  of  master  and  slave.  The  truth  of  this  matter  is,  that 
cliristianity,  while  it  adapts  itself  perfectly  and  admirably  to  this,  as  to  every 
other  civil  and  political  relation  Avhich  has  ever  existed  among  men,  does  give 
a direction  and  an  impulse  to  humanity  Avhich  gradually  and  sloAvly,  but 
<;ertainly  Avill  dissolve  and  determine  the  relation.  It  only  effects  this  result 
in  the  same  Avay  and  by  the  same  gentle  and  pervading  influence  AA'ith 
Avhich  it  tends  constantly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society,  and  to 
elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  by  the  same  holy  and  purifying 
influence  by  Avhich  Ave  hope  to  see  the  oppressed  and  miserable  of  all 
nations  gradually  relieved  from  the  Aveight  that  bows  them  dovim. 

So  far  is  domestic  slavery  from  being  that  forced  and  unnatural  state 
Avhich  is  incompatible  Avith  Christianity,  that  it  is  in  fact  one  of  those 
results  of  the  common  action  of  human  nature  and  passion  ; one  of  those 
natural  forms  of  society,  for  thejust  regulation  of  which  Christianity  Avas 
designed  to  provide.  Domestic  slavery  is  an  evil  certainly,  and  a very 
great  one.  But  it  is  an  evil  in  some  sense  in  Avhich  all  government  is  an 
evil ; in  someAvhatthe  same  sense  in  Avhich  prisons,  penitentiaries,  standing 
armies  and  expensive  navies  are  evils.  That  is  to  say,  in  cevtain  stages  of 
society,  it  is  a result^  and  alleviation  oi  the  consequences  of  human  pas- 
sion, and  crime,  and  violence,  and  Aveakness.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  domestic  slavery  is  the  refuge  and  the  best  cover  of  the  Aveak, 
from  the  violence,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty  of  the  strong.  A man’s 
slaves  become,  in  some  sense,  and  by  an  unfailing  laAv  of  mind,  a part  of 
himself.  They  become  at  once  invested  with  the  sort  of  sanctity  which 
the  strong  man  imagines  to  belong  to  himself.  To  touch  them  is  to  touch 
him.  His  strength  becomes  theirs.  His  Avealth  is  employed  for  their 
maintenance,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their  comfort. 

But  as  society  advances  and  character  improves  under  the  mild  but 
pervading  and  conquering  energy  of  Christian  principle  and  Christian 
ethics ; as  man  comes  to  be  reverenced  as  man,  and  not  merely  feared 
and  obeyed  for  his  physical  strength,  or  loved  and  folloAved  for  his  gene- 
rosity, and  ardor  of  affection,  the  protection  and  muniment  of  common 
laAV  and  enlightened  gOA^ernment  gradually  takes  the  place  of  vassalage 
and  lordship ; and  the  discovery  is  presently  made,  that  tlie  cheapest  and 
most  productive  labor  is  that  Avhich  is  freely  rendered  for  an  adequate 
compensation  ; and  that  the  OAvner  of  a hundred  slaves  could  command 
the  same  and  better  service  from  freemen,  Avith  less  than  half  the  capital 
invested  in  this  cumbrous  and  costly  system  of  proprietorship.  The  re- 
sult of  the  whole,  is.  the  gradual  relaxation,  and  the  sIoav  but  certain  de- 
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struction  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  has  been  the  history 
and  progress  and  termination  of  this  institution  in  every  Christian  state. 
And  this  same  history  lias  .been  exhibited  and  repeated  under  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  circumstanre.  and  situation,  and  condition.  That  this 
history,  so  f>ften  exltibiied  in  the  old  world,  will  be  repeated  in  the  new, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  'The  causes  which  have  [)roduced  this  result  be- 
fore are  in  human  nature,  and  in  that  religion  which  is  adapted  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  which  must  refine  and  purily  and  eh  vate  it.  'I'h<  se 
causes,  therefore,  how'ever  slow  and  g'-  ntle  may  be  their  operation,  riust 
ultimately  prove  resistless  Nor  is  this  speculation  merely.  It  is  facd. 
This  self-same  history,  and  progress,  and  termination  ol  sla  ei  ' , m iwith- 
standing  the  peculiar  and  opposing/drcumstances  attending  its  ? istence 
in  this  country,  have  already  been  exhibited  in  one-half  of  the  territory 
composing  the  old  United  States.  And  if  you  will  look  to  the  writings 
and  to  the  public  acts,  and  to  the  common  sentimejits  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  fifty  years  ago,  you  wdll  see  with  w'hat  energy 
the  same  causes  were  then  at  work,  to  produce  the  same  result  in  every 
portion  of  our  country.  But,  alas  ! the  difference  of  races,  rendering  amal- 
gamation as  it  was  believed,  unnatural  and'irnpossihle,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  enslaved  race  in  the  southern  States  making  it  certain  that  the  two 
races  could  not  exist  together  onterms  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  would  result  in  the  extermination  of  one  or  the 
other  race,  presented  obstacles  to  the  progress  and  consummation  of  the 
principles  which  in  every  other  instance  had  been  so  resistless  and  triumph- 
ant, that  seemed  to  be  insuperable.  The  contemplation  of  these  formida- 
ble obstacles  occasioned  a general  apathy  and  despair  in  regard  to  the 
piacticability  of  changing,  by  any  effort,  the  existing  state  of  things. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  social  condition  of  the  south  was  doomed  to  be  sta- 
tionary, by  a power  vvhich  could  not  be  shaken  off.  That  the  progress 
of  civilization,  of  refinement,  of  human  elevation,  of  universal  improve- 
ment, was  to  be  stopped  at  the  point  wdiich  it  had  then  reached,  hy  the 
dead  wmight  of  African  barbarism,  and  of  an  institution  adapted  only  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  bearing  upon  and  paralyzing  the  energies  of 
the  American  character.  The  only  hope  of  ultimate  relief  of  a glorious 
country  from  this  wretched  bondage  to  controlling  circumstances,  was  in 
the  impulsive  energies  of  a free  white  population  pressing  down  from  the 
north  upon  this  stagnant  mass  of  social  life,  and  taking  its  place  by  the 
same  process  of  extermination  which  is  causing  the  unimproving  Indian 
race  to  dis:  ppear  before  the  progress  of  the  white  man.  But  the  action 
of  this  source  of  change  and  impiovement,  sorry  as  it  is,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  those  immeasurable  wastes  of  western  lands  into  which  the 
northern  population  has  been  pouring. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  perplexing  question,  and  this  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  country  in  relation  to  it,  when  the  sagacious  and  noble- 
hearted  projectors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  recommended 
to  their  countrymen  an  experiment  which,  if  successful,  would  prove  to 
be  a solution  of  all  the  worst  difficulties  which  environed  this  subject. 

The  force  of  opinion,  and  the  previous  progress  of  society,  had  occa- 
sioned, both  in  the  northern  and  southern  States,  a large  population  of 
free  black  people,  whose  inferiority  of  caste  kept  them  as  a mass  in  a 
state  of  pitiable  wretchedness,  ignorance  and  misery.  The  vast  and  fcr- 
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tile  continent  from  which  their  fathers  had  been  torn,  was  yet  permitted 
by  providence  to  be  roamed  over  by  scattered  hordes  of  ignorant  and  bru- 
tal savages,  on  whom  the  light  of  Christianity  had  never  dawned,  and  in 
whom  reason,  the  interior  light  of  the  soul,  but  faintly  glimmered. 

The  beneficent,  the  heaven-sent  conception  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  was  to  make  one  of  these  ciying  evils  of 
humanity  the  cure  and  remedy  of  the  other.  It  was  to  take  the  better 
and  more  civilized  portion  of  the  free  African  race  in  America  back  to 
their  own  fatherland,  and  keep  them  there  under  the  direct  and  active 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  civilizing  processes  of  the  age  ; to 
be  the  light  of  their  country  ; to  be  the  germ  of  a Christian  civilization 
which  should  extend  itself  over  all  the  immeasurable  wastes  of  that  now 
degraded  continent,  “ even  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.’’ 

And  while  the  foundation  of  such  a state  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
would  be  th-e  beginning  of  this  mighty  and  glorious  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  that  benighted  land,  its  existence  there  would  be  a country  and  a 
home  for  the  liberated  negioes  of  America,  where  they  might  freely  go 
and  be  free  indeed,  and  where  their  souls  might  r joice  and  expand  in  the 
true  greatness  of  free  and  enlightened  humanity.  Thus  would  light  spring 
up  in  darkness,  not  only  for  Africa,  but  for  our  on  n loved  land.  Thus 
would  the  obstacle,  which  seemed  insuperable  to  the  progress  of  society 
in  America — to  the  gradual  but  certain  destruction  of  ('omesiic  slavery — 
be  at  once  removed.  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty to  interfere  with  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  to  deal  at  all  with 
the  subject  of  emancipation.  That  relation,  and  that  subject  are  left  to 
the  operation  of  those  eternal  principles  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
Christian  civilization  and  of  Christian  society.  The  design  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  that  once  impracticable  barrier  to 
emancipation,  by  providing  a home  and  a country  for  the  free  people  of 
color  in  their  own  “ fatherland,”  where  they  may  he  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  and  the  founders  of  a new  and  flourishing  Christian  State. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  exalted  charity,  and  far-reaching  beneficence 
proposed  to  their  countrymen  by  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  by  such  men  as  Washington,  Marshall,  Finley, 
Fitzhugh,  Key,  Mercer,  Mlade,  and  Randolph,  together  with  a long 
list  of  distinguished  worthies  equally  entitled  to  the  love  and  veneration 
of  all  good  men.  And  this  plan  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
proposingr  merely.  They  went  earnestly  to  work  to  test  the  value  and 
importance  of  their  principles,  by  putting  them  into  practical  operation. 
With  a zeal  which  no  time  or  discouragement  or  opposition  could  tire, 
they  commenced,  and  have  continued  their  work  of  divine  philanthropy 
and  of  noble  patriotism.  The  experiment  by  which  they  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  their  views,  is  an  experiment  no  longer. 
All  that  was  expected,  and  more  than  was  promised, has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  the  private  effrirts  of  this  society.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties necessarily  attendant  upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  enter- 
prise within  the  short  period  of  25  years,  settlements  have  been  made  upon 
a line  of  coast  nearly  300  miles  in  length.  Along  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  distance  the  dreadful  slave-trade  has  been  broken  up  : and  the  land 
which  was  »o  recently  the  favorite  home  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  crime^ 
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IS  now  radiant  the  light  of  diristian  civilization.  Christian  morals^ 
institutions  founded  upon  the  noblest  principles  of  civil  afid  political  free- 
dom, education  of  a very  respectable  character,  and  the  devout  worship 
of  the  one  only  true  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  gladden  the 
land  for  ages  rendered  infamous  by  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
sunk  in  a superstition  so  gross  and  degrading  as  to  afford  a mournful  evi- 
dence of  how  nearly  the  light  of  human  reason  can  be  extinguished  where 
it  is  not  assisted  by  the  light  v/hich  conies  directly  from  God,  through  his 
revealed  word.  The  state  papers  of  the  authorities  of  Liberia  would  not 
suffer  from  a comparison  with  those  of  a similar  character  which  emanate 
from  the  authorities  at  home  ; the  newspapers  of  the  colony,  are  very 
like  to  the  newspapers  of  America ; and  the  production  of  the  African 
muse  would  not  discredit  the  poet’s  corner  in  the  best  of  our  periodicals» 
The  despatches  of  Governor  Roberts  fully  authorize  the  following 
description  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  colony,  as  given  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  “ Repository 

“ A free  State  of  Christians,  firmly  planted  upon  the  African  coast, 
is  seen  daily  rising  in  improvement  and  character,  revealing  to  many 
barbarous  tribes  the  immense  benefits  of  civilization  and  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, inducing  them  to  abandon  the  slave-trade,  and  their  absurd  and  cruel 
superstitions,  to  open  their  villages  to  missionaries,  to  refer  their  differ- 
ences for  decision,  and  evdn  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  to  the  colo- 
nial government,  and  to  gather,  as  the  members  of  one  family,  in  gladness 
and  peace,  under  the  protection  of  humane  laws,  and  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  sympathies  and  benevolence.  Embosomed  in  this  State  are  all 
the  elements  and  seeds  of  a new  social  life  for  Africa.  From  it,  as  a 
seminary,  will  go  forth,  in  a few  years,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, of 
living  teachers  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  political  freedom  and  eternal  life,, 
to  millions  crushed  by  oppression,  debased  by  vice,  and  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  revelations  and  hopes  designed  h?r  our  whole  race  by  our 
ever  blessed  Savior,  Christ.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  them  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.” 

And  while  so  much  has  been  done  in  so  short  a period  for  dark,  be- 
nighted Africa,  so  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  on  that 
distant  shore,  let  us  not  forget  the  mighty  benefits,  which  in  the  same 
period,  and  by  the  same  instrumentality  have  been  conferred  upon  our  own 
glorious  land.  Thousands  of  an  unfortunate  and  miserable  caste,  have  been 
removed  from  our  country,  and  elevated  to  the  true  dignity  and  freedom  of 
regenerate  humanity.  The  stern  fiat  which  doomed  the  fairest  portion  of 
our  goodly  heritage  to  the  curse  and  barbarism  of  perpetual  slavery,  has 
been  removed.  The  obstacle  to  that  natural  progress  and  advancement 
of  Christian  society,  which  gradually,  but  surely  puts  an  end  to  domestic 
servitude,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way.  A home  and  a country  have 
been  found  for  the  liberated  negro,  as  fast  as  the  eternal  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  shall  break  his  bonds,  and  send  him  forth  to  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  freedom  and  independence.  Thus  the  decree  which 
seemed  to  condemn  our  beloved  southern  country  to  her  perpetual  infe- 
riority, to  be  meanly  stationary  while  all  the  world  was  progressive,  ha& 
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been  repealed.  The  people  of  the  southern  States  need  no  longer  fold 
their  arras  in  sullen  despair,  and  in  unmanly  apathy.  These  States  may 
now  go  forward  with  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment and  human  elevation,  if  not  with  equal  pace,  yet  with  the  certainty 
of  reaching  the  same  goal.  These  unchanging  and  resistless  principles 
which  determine  the  progress  and  advancement  of  every  Christian  commu- 
nity will  gradually  scatter  the  dark  cloud  which  has  rested  upon  our  hori- 
zon ; will  lift  up  the  dead  weight  that  has  paralyzed  the  energies  of  our 
people.  By  the  operation  of  these  unchanging  principles,  no  longer  re- 
strained by  insuperable  moral  and  physical  barriers,  the  deep  stain  which 
pollutes  the  escutcheon  of  America  shall  be  wiped  out ; her  name  and 
character  shall  stand  before  the  world  pure  and  unsullied,  the  sentiment 
of  our  beautiful  national  song  — now,  alas  ! too  often  cast  back  upon  her 
as  a bitter  sarcasm — shall  become  emphatically  true,  that  every  portion  of 
our  loved  country  is  “ The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 
And  when  this  is  true,  our  beauteous  land,  the  rich  and  sunny  south,  will 
assume  her  rightful  position,  will  be  prepared  to  go  nobly  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  sublime  destiny  to  which  this  whole  country  is 
] pointed  by  the  wise  and  wonderful  providence  of  God. 
j Such  is  the  work  which  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  begun, 

1 and  of  which  it  has  demonstrated  the  practicability.  Such  is  the  pros- 
‘ pect  of  the  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  two  continents,  which  the 
j noble  beneficence  of  that  society  • opens  before  the  people  of  America. 

To  co-operate  in  such  a work,  to  be  the  instrument  by  any  effort  how- 
! ever  humble,  in  pressing  forward  this  mighty  scheme  of  philanthropy,  is, 

I not  merely  tho  bounden  duty,  but  the  noblest  privilege  of  the  patriot  and 
i Christian.  This  will  be  most  effectually  to  serve  and  bless  your  country, 
to  serve  and  Mess'  mankind.  In  no  other  way  can  the  patriot  and  the 
I Christian  so  successfully  accomplish  such  wide-spread,  such  enduring 
! beneficence.  In  no  other  way  can  the  energies  of  regenerated  mankind 
' be  so  effectually  directed  to  do  the  work  of  God  in  the  world.  You 
pray  every  day  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

• That  will  is  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  every  sentient  being, 
j In  heaven  this  will  of  God  is  fully  accomplished  ; for  there,  all  the  holy 
1 angels,  and  the  blessed  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous  rejoice  forever 
j with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  To  man  on  earth  was  given  the 
i high  and  exalted  rank  of  being  the  co-worker  with  his  Maker  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  will.  But,  alas  ! instead  of  doing  this,  he  has  base- 
ly perverted  his  energies  to  the  vile  work  of  thwarting  and  defeating  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  his  Maker.  JMan  is  the  author  of  violence  and 
wrong,  misery,  oppression,  servitude,  and  death,  to  his  fellow  men.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  calls  back  the  redeemed  people  of  the  Lord  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  original  purpose  of  their  being — to  the  work  of 
causing  the  will  of  God  to  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven — to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  every  sentient,  and  more  especi- 
ally, of  every  intelligent  being.  God  has  condescended  to  honor  his 
feeble  creatures  by  committing  to  them  this  exalted  trust.  And  every  time 
that  we  use  the  Christian’s  pra^^er,  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  energies  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  involved  in  this  high  trust.  And 
never  can  this  trust  be  so  happily  fulfilled,  nor  can  the  high  prerogative  of 
being  the  co-workers  with  God  be  so  effectually  exercised  by  the  people  of 
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this  age  and  country,  as  by  the  promotion  of  that  plan  of  divine  benefi- 
cence, which  v/ill  convert  the  curse  of  one  continent  into  the  source  of  in- 
calculable blessings  to  another  ; which  by  the  same  act,  will  take  from 
America  a foul  blot  and  a hurtful  nuisance,  and  give  to  dark,  idolatrous 
Africa  the  lighi  and  the  joy  of  civilizaiion  and  Christianity. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  although  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  private  enterprise  and  zeal  and  intelligence,  yet  the  period  has 
arrived  when  these  are  no  longer  commensurate  to  the  mighty  work  to  be 
effected.  The  efforts  of  the  Colonization  Society  have  planted  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  a new  and  flourishing  Christian  republic.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  such  a state  can  much  longer  be  retained  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  a private  association  in  America. 

The  existence  of  this  Christian  state  has  developed  a commerce  of  un- 
expected magnitude  and  importance,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world  is  anxiously  directed.  To  secure  a just  pro- 
portion of  that  commerce  lo  this  country,  to  protect  the  colony  from  fo- 
reign aggression,  and  thus  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  original  purpose 
of  its  existence,  the  parental  care  and  the  strong  arm  of  this  government 
is  absolutely  essential. 

Ample  constitutional  authority  to  do  all  that  may  be  required  in  this 
cause,  will  be  found  in  the  granted  powers  to  regulate  commerce,  to  make 
treaties,  to  sustain  a navy,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 
And  if  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  power  over  this  subject 
expressly  conferred  or  necessarily  implied  in  these  clauses  of  the  consti- 
tution, all  deficiences  will  be  supplied,  and  plenary  power  over  the  whole 
subject  found  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  under  the  authority  of  which 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  purchased.  A fair  construction  of  the  whole 
tenor,  spirit,  meaning,  and  intention  of  the  instrument,  showed  the  exist- 
ence of  a power  so  necessary  to  the  peace,  protection,  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country,  as  that  so  promptly  and  wisely  exercised  in 
the  cases  referred  to.  In  the  present  instance,  a necessity  far  more 
urgent,  an  interest  more  important — the  peace,  the  honor,  the  safety  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  imperatively  demand  of  the  government 
that  action  which  will  secure  the  colonies  of  Liberia  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  glorious  design  involved  in  their  foundation.  Remember, 
therefore,  my  friends,  that  your  obligations  to  your  country,  to  religion, 
and  to  humanity,  in  reference  to  this  great  cause,  can  only  be  fully  dis- 
charged by  the  diligent  exertion  of  your  influence  as  citizens  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  action  of  your  government.  Let  the  mighty  subject 
be  brought  earnestly  and  prominently  before  the  people  in  every  form 
which  may  arrest  their  attention,  and  inform  them  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  Let  the  constituent  body  be  fully  enlightened,  and  let  peti- 
tions, expressive  of  their  feelings  and  convictions  go  up  from  the  people 
to  their  representatives.  Let  party  be  foigotten.  Let  it  be  seen,  that 
there  is  one  cause,  and  one  feeling,  which  can  unite  all  hearts,  and  every 
voice  in  its  behalf.  The  plea  of  a nation  thus  going  up  to  its  government 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  patriotism,  humanity  and  religion  could  not  be 
coldly  received,  or  contemptously  neglected. 

And  here,  my  friends,  in  place  of  any  thing  which  I could  say  in  con- 
clusion, of  this  noble  theme,  on  which  I have  already  so  inadequately  ex- 
pressed myself,  let  me  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  founders  of  this  so- 
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ciety,  Frances  S.  Key,  whose  life  has  recently  b5en  sealed  in  death,  and 
whose  last  public  address  was  in  reference  to  the  memorial  which  he  was 
about  to  draw,  soliciting  the  action  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society 

“The  call,”  said  Mr.  Key,  “is  to  our  country.  He  trusted  she  would 
nobly  answer  it. 

“ He  thought  he  valued,  as  he  ought,  her  deeds  of  patriotism  and  valor, 
the  triumphs  achieved  by  her  flag.  But  when  that  standard  flings  forth 
its  folds  over  the  destitute  and  abandoned  ; when  it  calls  together  the  out- 
casts of  a dark  and  distant  land,  guides  them  to  a happy  heritage,  and 
there  waves  over  them,  their  pride  and  their  protection  ; then  are  its  stars 
a constellation  of  glory;  then  does  it  achieve  a higher  triumph  than  its 
proudest  battle  fields  have  won. 

“This  is  the  boon  that  he  would  ask  for  his  country — not  the  renown 
that  arms  and  arts  can  give,  but  a name  and  exatnple  that  should  enlighten 
and  animate  the  world,  by  being  active  and^  eminent  in  a work  of  mercv — 
that  she  should  show  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  blessings  she  has 
received  bv  the  blessings  she  bestows — and  secure  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven by  fulfilling  its  high  behest  in  sending  its  light  to  those  who«are  in 
darkness.  He  did  covet  for  his  native  land,  the  honor  of  repairing  the 
wrongs,  and  re-peopling  the  desolations  of  injured  Africa,  and  restoring 
her  to  a place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  making  a great  con- 
tinent, redeemed  and  enlightened  by  her  labors,  a living  monument  to  her 
praise.” 


LIBERIA. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  emigrants  in  that  Colony. 

As  we  frequently  receive  inquiries  in  regard  to  topics  embraced  in  the 
following  correspondence,  we  think  proper  to  copy  it  entire,  on  our  pages. 
The  country  is  too  imperfectly  informed  of  the  well  established  character, 
and  inviting  advantages  and  prospects  of  the  enterprising  and  rising  Com- 
monwealth of  Liberia. 

From  the  Vi^-ginia  Religious  Herald. 

To  Mr.  R.  R.  Gurley.^  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I have  seen  in  the  Herald,  your  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Li- 
beria. Circumstances  have  deeply  interested  my  feelings  in  favor  of  that 
colony.  And  I would  willingly  (if  I knew  how,)  acton  your  suggestion.) 
that  those  who  have  but  little  money  to  give,  may  yet  do  something  for  its 
interest:  but  to  carry  it  out,  T need  more  information  about  that  colony, 
and  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  those  who  emigrate  to  it,  than  I can 
obtain  in  this  section  of  Virginia.  This  is  my  apology  for  addressing 
you  ; and  that  for  doing  it  through  the  Herald,  is,  no  doubt,  many  others 
equally  interested,  are  in  the  same  condition ; and  that  you  would  aid  the 
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cause  of  Colonization,  by  giving  the  desired  information  publicly  ; or  by 
referring  us,  to  such  periodicals,  or  other  sources  of  information  as  will 
give  it.  The  subject  will  appear  more  plain  by  stating  a case  in  point. 
A gentleman  has  twenty  or  thirty  servants,  (slaves)  most  of  whom  were 
“ born  ill  his  house  : ” many  of  them  possess  I'eal  merit : they  deserve,  and 
have  gained  his  sincere  affection.  This  gentleman,  wishes  them  sent  to 
Liberia  after  his  death ; having  good  reasons  for  not  sending  them  before. 
Yet,  (perhaps  for  want  of  information,)  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty 
in  the  way,  at  last.  It  is  understood  from  your  statement,  that  the  Colo- 
nization Society  has  not  funds  to  send  those  to  that  colony  who  are  now 
ready,  and  waiting  to  depart.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  not  be 
trifling  with  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  to  suspend  the  freedom  of  faithful 
servants  on  the  contingency  of  the  Colonization  Society’s  ability  to  send 
them  to  Africa  And  that  too,  wh6n  no  merit  of  theirs  could  aftect  the 
turn  of  the  die.  Masters,  who  emancipate  their  slaves  in  this  country, 
seldom  enrich  themselves  by  their  earnings.  'Whatever  expense  the 
owner  is  at  in  their  outfit  and  voyage,  is  therefore,  generally  earned  by  the 
s^veat  of  his  own  brow.  Now,  how  much  round  will  it  cost  per  head  ^ 
Our  emigrants  would  mostly  be  “ tillers  of  the  ground.’’  Can  they,  by  that 
occupation,  earn  their  “daily  bread’’  in  that  “ promised  land  On  what 
terms  can  land  be  procured  for  them,  with  a little  cabin  to  shelter  each 
family  ^ 

The  same  master  seldom  owns  the  husband  and  wife.  The  children 
would  go  with  the  mother ; and  be  dependent  solely  on  her  exertions  for 
support,  in  that  strange  land,  of  strange  habits.  How  could  they  subsist.^ 
Can  employment  on  wages  be  readily  procured  for  emigrants,  on  their 
first  arrival  ? What  would  become  of  children  sent  there,  who  have  lost 
father  and  mother and  are  perhaps,  without  any  near  relatives  ? 

There  are  few  considerable  estates  among  us,  that  do  not  include  such. 
We  are  often  the  more  attached  to  them,  from  that  consideration : and 
they  to  us  in  return,  from  a sense  of  entire  dependence  on  us.  This, 
therefore,  is  emphatically  a question  of  the  heart.  Does  that  Government 
make  any  provision  for  the  unfortunate,  the  destitute  and  helpless  ^ 
Through  what  channel  could  small  legacies  or  donations,  be  safely  con- 
veyed from  those  living  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  to  individuals  at  Libe- 
ria Lastly  ; Is  it  for  the  interest  of  that  colony,  to  send  emigrants  to  it, 
without  regard  to  character } The  master  must  be  singularly  fortunate, 
who  has  no  unworthy  servants.  If  then,  he  sets  all  free,  he  . will  be  likely 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  colonial  laws,  in  making  good  freemen  of  bad 
slaves.  To  me,  it  seems  more  an  exile  than. the  reward  of  merit,  to  send 
a good  servant  to  a distant  land,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  kind- 
ness, and  a plentiful  support  from  his  master,  without  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  him,  unless  he  had  some  assurance  of  a comfortable  living  from 
his  industry.  What  presents  this  subject  to  my  mind  in  a more  grave 
aspect,  is,  in  such  cases,  the  master  generally  chooses  for  his  servants,  and 
is  accountable  for  consequences.  Some  of  the  servants  before  alluded  to, 
have,  by  great  pains,  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Yet  few  of  that 
race  (even  free  blacks,)  with  whom  I am  acquainted  here,  willingly  spare 
any  time  from  the  hours  of  their  recreation,  to  acquire  this  advantage. 
Not  even  the  Sabbath  ! Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I am  really  a friend 
to  colonization : no  abolitionist.  My  observation  leads  me  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  to  prepare  slaves  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  requires  labor 
and  great  patience.  Their  apathy  is  often  surprising.  While  exposed  to 
such  pernicious  examples,  as  they  necessarily  are,  in  this  country,  that 
strict  discipline  is  quite  consistent  with  their  present  and  future  happiness; 
and  that  a large  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  more  happy  while  here,  as 
slaves,  than  they  would  be,  were  they  free.  Pardon  a little  mixture  of  home 
spun  experience  with  these  queries  ; and  this  dash  of  arrogance.  I know 
the  want  of  satisfactory  information  about  the  subject  of  these  inquiries^ 
has  made  against  the  interest  of  colonization ; and  if  required  can  give 
authentic  cases.  Perhaps  this  specification  will  give  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation sought;  and  enable  you  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  a general 
answer ; if  indeed  you  think  it  deserves  that  honor. 

Respectfully, 

T.  R, 

Bedford  County^  August  11,  1843. 


Office  of  the  Colonization  Society, 

Washington,,  August  30,  1843. 

7'o  T.  R.  of  Bedford  County,,  Va. 

Sir  ; — I have  perused  your  letter  addressed  to  me,  in  the  Religious  Her- 
ald, and  communicate  with  pleasure,  such  information  as  T possess,  in  re- 
gard to  the  expense  of  emigration  to  Liberia,  and  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  emigrants  after  their  arrival. 

I need  hardly  observe,  that  the  American  Colonization  Society,  is  limit- 
ed in  its  direct  operations,  by  its  constitution,  to  free  persons  of  color, 
though  as  was  originally  expected,  many  slaves,  have  from  time  to  time, 
been  voluntarily  emancipated,  and  introduced  to  all  the  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship in  Liberia. 

It  is  true,  as  you  state,  that  the  funds  of  the  society  have  been  insufficient 
to  meet  all  demands  for  its  assistance ; yet  aid,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  abil- 
ity, has,  at  all  times,  has  been  granted  to  respectable  colored  applicants 
for  removal  and  establishment  in  Africa.  In  many  instances,  generous 
masters  have  conferred  not  freedom  only  upon  their  servants,  but  cheer- 
fully advanced  the  means  of  their  passage  to  the  colony,  and  their  com- 
fortable settlement  on  its  soil. 

The  cost  of  -removal  and  settlement  of  emigrants,  will  vary  conside- 
rably as  the  number  sent,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  small  or  large,  adults 
or  children.  Should  the  emigrant  want  the  means  of  self-support,  he  is 
sustained  by  the  society  during  six  months  after  his  arrival,  and  the  cost 
for  passage  and  support,  has  been  estimated  at  sixty  dollars  for  the  adult, 
and  half  this  sum  for  children,  each,  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Were 
from  three  to  five  hundred  emigrants  to  embark  in  the  same  ship  at  one 
time,  this  expense  would  be  much  reduced,  probably  from  one-third  to 
one- half. 

The  following  regulations,  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the  society  in 
1830,  will  show  the  existing  provisions  for  the  allotment  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  colony. 

“ Every  adult  male  emigrant  shall,  on  his  arrival,  receive  a building  lot  in 
one  of  the  existing  towns,  or  of  such  other  towns  as  may  be  established  by 
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public  authority,  with  five  acres  of  plantation  land  as  nearly  adjacent  as 
may  be  ; if  married,  two  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  each  of  his  children; 
no  single  family,  however,  to  receive  more  than  ten  acres,  and  said  family 
to  reside  thereon,  or  on  the  town  hn.  ’{'he  same  provision  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Colonial  Agent,  (Governor)  extend  to  adult  female  emi- 
grants. 

“ Tliat  such  colonists  have  a right  within  five  years,  to  purchase  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  for  ready  money,  a quantity  of  land,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  acres,  to  be  reserved  adjacent  as  may  be,  to  the  quantity  so  al- 
lowed. 

“ 'That  these  provisions  he  applicable  to  the  said  towns  and  the  district 
of  country  within  three  miles  thereof. 

“'I'h  it  in  respect  to  the  country  beyond  three  miles  from  the  town  ; each 
emigrant,  as  aforesaid,  shall  receive,  if  he  prefer  it,  in  lieu  of  the  above  do- 
nation, fifty  acres  of  land  for  himself  and  family,  they  residing  thereon, 
with  the  right  of  purchasing,  within  five  years  thereafter,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  ready  money,  fifty  adjacent  acres.* 

“ 'I'hat  the  said  allotments  and  land  sold  be  laid  out,  as  well  in  respect 
to  town  lots  as  otherwise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Agent,  in 
such  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  existing  rights,  and  so  as  to  make  the 
lots  and  farms  as  regular  in  form  and  compact  as  may  he^  reserving  in  the 
gratuitous  allotments  to  emigrants,  a quantity  equal  to  that  so  allotted 
when  requisite  to  satisfy  the  rights  of  pre-emption. 

“ That  beyond  three  miles  from  the  said  towns,  sales  of  land  be  made 
for  ready  money,  as  follows  ; 

“ To  any  one  colonist,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  for  any 
quantity  of  land,  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  two  hundi’ed 
acres  ; and  at  the  same  rate  for  any  quantity  of  land,  provided  a settle- 
ment be  made,  thereon,  by  the  permanent  residence  of  one  colonist  to 
every  hundred  acres  : provided,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Agent  be  requisite;  and  that  in  authorizing  them  he 
pay  special  regard  to  restraining  the  settlement  within  safe  and  prudent 
limits,  reserving  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  colony,  tracts  containing  mill- 
seats,  mines,  or  other  specially  valuable  properties,  or  selling  them  at  a 
price  proportionate  to  their  value. 

‘‘That  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  made,  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony,  but  shall  be  strictly  accounted  for,  and  applied  by  this 
board.’’ 

The  allotments  of  land,  thus  regulated,  if  deemed  small,  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  extensive  plantations  in  our  southern  Slates,  are  sufficient,  even 
those  most  limited,  to  occupy  the  time  and  efforts  of  a single  family,  and 
when  well  cultivated  to  afford  it  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  The 
good  policy  or  benevolence  of  sending  to  this  new  country,  women  with- 
out husbands,  or  means,  and  with  families  of  small  children  may  justly  be 
questioned.  Although  some  aid  might  be  extended  to  them  from  several 
charitable  societies  in  the  colony,  and  assistance  be  afforded,  (as  is  ever 
done  in  such  cases,)  by  the  Colonization  Society,  should  they  become  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  others  for  support,  it  would  as  little  accord  with 
wisdom  as  humanity,  to  transfer  those  exposed  even  in  this  country  to  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  to  a small  colony,  with  small  capital,  and  where,  from 
various  and  inevitable  causes,  such  evils,  even  if  not  aggravated,  it  would 
fee  more  difficult  to  itHeviate. 
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For  several  years  past,  a public  farm  has  been  appropriated  to  the  bene- 
fit and  support  of  the  poor  of  the  colony,  in  the  fruits  of  which  all  share 
-^and  such  as  may  be  able,  labor  moderately  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
or  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  certainly  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  colony,  to  send  thither  emigrants 
without  regard  to  characler.  From  the  notoriously  vicious  or  criminal,  the 
Society  withholds  aid.  Yet,  if  not  compelled,  (whieh  is  too  generally  the 
case,)  it  would  deem  it  right,  to  regard  rather  the  character  of  comjranies 
of  emigrants,  then  to  inspect  minutely  that  of  each  individual.  It  might 
be  deemed  expedient  to  receive  a worthy  family  of  some  eiirht  or  ten  per- 
sons, even  if  among  them  was  one  who  is  thus  favored,  not  for  his  own, 
but  for  the  merits  of  others.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  the  circumstances,  in- 
stitutions, and  laws  of  the  colony,  exert  a reforming  influence,  their  effi- 
cacy may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  in  the  change  of  “bad  slaves”  into 
“good  freemen.”  The  evidences  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  colonial  population,  is  striking,  and  results  in- 
evitably from  a condition  of  things  remarkably  and  every  way  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  discipline  the  mind,  create  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
stimulate  to  action,  excite  self-respect,  and  supply  the  highe.«!t  motives  for 
elevated  sentiments  and  noble  conduct.  Every  citizen  of  Liberia  naturally 
considers  himself  as  one  of  the  builders  of  a free  and  independent  State,  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  on  a barbarous  shore  of  a mighty  continent,  of 
deepest  interest  to  millions  of  his  race  in  two  hemispheres — a permanent 
State,  destined  to  enlarge  itself  for  ages,  and  gather  within  the  expanding 
influence  and  fold  of  its  beneficence,  multitudes  of  the  present,  and  millions 
of  future  generations.  The  eyes  of  Europe,  America,  and  Africa  are  upon 
these  humble  and  feeble  colonists.  Interest  combines  with  duty,  hope 
with  fear,  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity, 
urge  them  to  act  with  manfulness  and  fidelity.  Mournful  recollections 
and  glorious  prospects,  the  past,  the  present,  future,  earth  and  heaven,  urge 
them  onward,  and  retreat  they  cannot.  They  are  men.  Great  occasions, 
great  motives,  make  men  great. 

You  remark,  very  justly  and  humanely,  “that  we  are  often  the  morcf 
attached  to  them,  [our  slaves,]  and  they  to  us  in  return,  because  of  their 
sense  of  entire  dependence  upon  us.”  But  this  dependence  is  unfavorable 
to  the  development  of  their  powers,  and  the  elevation  of  their  character 
It  is  ordinarily  by  effort,  toil,  endurance — often  by  suffering,  and  the  unre-' 
laxed  force  of  a necessity  from  which  there  is  no  escape — that  a people,- 
like  individuals,  rise  to  wealth,  respect,  and  renown.  If  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  ever  to  attain  a national  existence. and  independence,-^ 
it  must  be  main.y  by  their  own  exertions.  What  field  for  such  exertions 
so  inviting,  so  encouraging,  as  that  presented  in  Liberia.^ 

The  wages  for  mechanical  labor  in  the  colony,  are  higher  than  in  the 
United  States  ; and  as  I have  already  stated,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
generally  reward  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  In  his  last  message  to 
the  colonial  legislature.  Governor  Roberts  says  : 

“Though  the  crops  among  the  natives  last  year,  in  a great  degree 
failed,  the  colonists,  especially  in  the  upper  settlements,  were  generally  free 
from  want,  and  in  many  instances  were  able  to  supply  the  neighboring; 
natives.  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  rejoicing  among  the  farmeis.- 
Rice  crops,  especially,  have  been  abuildant;  and  I rejoice  to,find  that  th©* 
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people  throughout  the  commonwealth  are  becoming  awake  to  their  future 
interests,  and  convinced  that  the  future  prosperity  and  independence  of  the 
colony  depend  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Several  gen- 
tlemen, both  in  this  and  Bassa  county,  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  establishing  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  though,  at  present,  on  a 
small  scale.  The  experiment  has  proved  successful,  and  established,  be- 
yond a doubt,  the  fact,  that  farmers  in  Liberia,  if  industrious,  frugal,  and 
persevering,  may  become  not  only  independent,  but  rich.’’ 

There  are  doubtless,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emancipation  as 
connected  v/ith  colonization,  arising  from  the  fact  of  husbands  being 
owned  by  one  master,  and  wives  and  children  by  another,  and  from  the 
inability  of  some  masters,  anxious  to  bestow  freedom  upon  their  slaves, 
to  afford  adequate  assistance  to  such  slaves,  in  their  settlement  in  Africa. 
It  is  a matter  for  extreme  regret,  that  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  so  early 
expressed  by  legislative  resolutions,  her  attachment  to  the  scheme  of  colo- 
nization, should  not  have  adapted  her  legislation  to  relieve  some  of  the 
difficulties  you  suggest,  as  well  as  by  some  generous  appropriation, 
sought  to  render  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in  all  respects,  a still  more  eligible 
and  attractive  home  for  a large  portion  of  her  dependent  population,  and 
thus  given  the  full  weight  of  her  great  example  to  this  vast  design  of  Pa- 
^j-iotism  and  Philanthropy. 

With  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  GURLEY. 

P.  S.  The  accompanying  constitution  is  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
xnent  in  Liberia. 


'CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  LIBERIA. 

Jtdopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  January  5,  1839. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  hereby  grants  to  the  colonies  or  settle- 
ments in  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  under  its  care,  the  following  consti- 
tution ; 

Article  1.  The  colonies  or  settlements  of  Monrovia,  New  Georgia,  Caldwell, 
Millsburg,  Marshall,  Bexley,  Bassa  Cove,  and  Edina,  and  such  other  Colonies  here- 
after established  b)"  this  Society,  or  by  Colonization  Societies  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  are  hereby 
united  into  one  Government,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Liberia. 

Legislative  Power. 

Art.  2.  All  Legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a Governor  and 
Council  of  Liberia;  but  all  law’s  by  them  enacted  shall  be  subject  to  the  revocation  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Art.  3.  The  Council  shall  consist  of 'representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  colonies  or  settlements  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  them  according  to  a 
just  ratio  of  representation.  Until  otherwise  provided,  Monrovia,  New  Georgia,  Cald- 
well, and  Millsburg,  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives ; and  Marshall,  Bexley» 
Bassa  Cove,  and  Edina,  to  four  representatives;  to  be  appointed  among  them  by  the 
Governor. 

Art.  4.  The  representatives  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  the 
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Council,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  same  5 and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
therein,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Art.  5.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  and  publish 
the  times,  places,  and  manner,  of  holding  elections,  and  making  returns  thereof,  and 
the  same  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Art.  6.  The  Governor  shall  preside  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  a veto  on  all  their  acts,  provided  nevertheless,  that  if  two  thirds  of  jill  the  mem- 
"bers  elected  to  serve  in  the  council,  shall  concur  in  passing  a bill  or  resolution,  not- 
withstanding the  veto  of  the  Governor,  the  same  when  so  passed  shall  become  a law# 
and  take  effect  as  such. 

Art.  7.  A Colonial  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor ; and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Colonial  Secretary  to  record  in  a book  or  books,  all  the  official  acts 
and  proceedings  of  the  Governor,  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Governor  and  Council ; to 
secure  and  preserve  the  same  carefully ; and  to  transmit  a copy  of  each  of  such  acts  or 
proceedings  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  from  time  to  time.  Provided,, 
however,  that  such-  acts  and  proceedings  be  so  transmitted  at  least  once  a year. 

Art.  8.  A great  seal  shall  be  provided  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia,  whereby 
the  official  and  public  acts  of  the  Governor  shall  be  authenticated  ; and  the  custody  of 
the  said  seal  shall  be  committed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Art.  9.  The  Governor  and  Council  shall  have  power  to  provide  a uniform  system 
of  military  tactics  and  disciplide  : to  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  ; 

To  declare  war  in  self-defence  ; 

To  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water: 

To  make  treaties  with  the  several  African  tribes,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  regulating ' 
the  commerce  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  and  such  tribes;  except  that  all 
treaties  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  : 

To  prescribe  uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  for  all  persons  of  color.  All  persons 
now  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  shall  continue  to  be  so,  and 
all  colored  persons  emigrating  from  the  Lmited  States  of  America,  or  any  District  or 
Territory  thereof,  with  the  approbation,  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Colo/ii- 
zation  Society;  or  of  any  Society  auxiliary  to  the  same,  or  of  any  State  Colonization 
Society,  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  adopte<l  (he  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  Liberia ; 
except  the  same  shall  have  been  lost  or  forfeited  by  conviction  cf  some  crime. 

Executive  Power. 

Art.  10.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a Governor  of  Liberia,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by,  and  to  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of,  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

Art.  11.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  of  the  Navy,  ‘ 
and  of  the  Militia  of  the  Commonwealth;  he  shall  have  power  to  call  the  Militia  or 
any  portion  thereof  into  actual  service,  whenever  the  public  exigency  shall  require; 
and  he  shall  have  the  appointment  of  all  military  and  naval  officers,  except  the  captains 
and  subalterns  of  militia  companies,  who  may  be  elected  by  their  respective  companies. 

Art.  12.  ihe  lands  owned  by  the  Society,  and  all  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  in  tiie  Commonwealth,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Gover- 
jior  and  such  agents  as  he  may  appoint  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. 

Art.  13.  The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Councif  shall  appoint 
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all  officers,  whose  appointment  or  election  is  not  otherwise  especially  provided  for  in 
this  constitution. 

Art.  14.  There  shall  be  a Lieutenant  Governor,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law.  He  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor, 
in  case  of  a vacancy  in  that  office,  occasioned  by  the  Governor’s  death  or  resignation, 
or  in  case  the  Governor  shall  delegate  to  him  the  temporary  authority  of  Governor  du- 
ring the  Governor’s  absence  or  sickness. 

Judicial  Power. 

Art.  15.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Governor  and  Council  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  Governor  shall  be,  ex  officio.  Chief  Justice 
of  Liberia,  and  as  such  shall  preside  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  shall  nave  only  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  except  the 
Chief  Justice,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

Art.  16.  A code  or  uniform  system  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  shall  be  provided  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia. 

Art.  17.  The  present  criminal  laws  in  force  in  the  several  colonies  or  settlements 
now  forming  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia,  and  such  others  as  may,  from  time  to 
to  time,  be  enacted,  shall  constitute  the  criminal  code  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such 
parts  of  the  common  law  as  set  forth  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  as  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  situation  of  the  people,  except  as  changed  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  and 
such  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  shall  be  the  civil  code  of  law  for  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  18.  A great  seal  shall  be  provided  for  the  Colonies,  whereby  the  official  and 
private  acts  of  the  Governor  shall  be  authenticated,  and  the  custody  thereof  shall  be 
committed  to  the  Colonial  Seci'etary. 

Art>  19.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law%  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  shall  be 
divided  into  counties,  as  follows:  Monrovia,  New  Georgia,  Caldwell  and  Millsburg, 
shall  constitute  one  county,  under  the  name  of  the  county  of  Montserado ; and  Bassa 
Cove,  Edina,  Bexley,  and  Marshall,  shall  constitute  the  other  county,  under  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Grand  Bassa. 

Art.  20.  There  shall  be  no  slavery  in  the  Commonw'ealth, 

Art.  21.  There  shall  be  no  dealing  in  slaves  by  any  citizen  of  the  Commonw'ealth 
either  within  or  beyond  the  limrts  of  the  same. 

Art.  22.  Emigration  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

Art.  23.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  petition,  shall  be  inviolate. 

Art.  24.  No  person  shall  be  debar'red  from  prosecuting  or  defending  any  civil  cause 
for  or  against  himself  or  herself,  before  any  tribunal  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  himself, 
or  herself,  or  counsel. 

' Art.  25.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  have  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

® / 

Art.  26.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot.  ' 

Art.  27.  The  military  shall  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases,  be  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  power. 

Art.  28.  Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures,  shall  be  encouraged 
within  the  Commonwealth  ; and  commerce  shall  be  promoted  by  such  methods  as  shall 
tend  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  advance  the  moral, 
social  and  political  interests  of  the  people,  increase  their  strength,  and  accelerate  and 
firmly  establish  and  secure  their  national  independence. 
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Art.  29.  The  standards  of  weight,  measure  and  money,  used  and  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  standards  of 
weight,  measure  and  money  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Liberia.  But  the  Governor 
and  council  shall  have  power  to  settle  the  value  of  the  actual  currency  ol'the  Common- 
wealth, according  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


HOLD  UP  THIS  LIGHT. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  African  Repository  of  October,  1838.  It  loses 
nothing  of  its  importance  by  time.  All  eyes  may  yet  be  turned  to  it.  It  is  the  plan 
oi great  minds. 

Why  should  not  all  the  friends  of  African  Colonization  send  in  their  memorials  to 
the  Congiess  of  the  United  States  at  its  approaching  session,  soliciting  some  counte- 
nance and  support  for  a scheme,  which,  in  its  relations  to  commerce,  to  the  security 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  two  races  of  men,  and  two 
of  the  largest  portions  of  the  globe,  for  all  time,  is  entitled  to  national  consideration.. 
Are  the  opinions  of  our  wisest  and  best  statesmen,  now  departed,  unworthy  of  regard  ? 
Are  we  blind  both  to  duty  and  the  signs  and  necessities  of  the  times  ? 

PLAN  OF  COLONIZATION. 

The  subjoined  resolution  ofiered  by  Rdfus  King,  was  originally  published  in  this 
Journal,  [See  African  Repository,  Vol.  1,  p.  249,]  at  the  request  of  a southern  corres- 
pondent. The  opinions  of  it  which  follow,  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Madison  are  contained  in  their  answers  written  in  December,  1831,  to  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  [See  pro- 
ceedings of  Am.  Col.  Soc.  at  the  15th  annual  meeting,  p.  v.  and  African  Repository, 
Vol.  12.,  p.  89,90.] 

It  will  strike  the  reflecting  reader  as  a singular  coincidence,  and  a persuasive  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  King’s  plan,  that  two  such  minds  as  those  of  Marshall  and 
Madison  should  without  concert,  be  turned  to  the  same  resource  for  colonizing  colored 
people. 

IN  SENATE. 

Friday,  February  18,  1825. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  rose,  and  said,  in  offering  the  resolution,  he  was  about  to 
submit',  though  it  was  a subject  of  great  national  importance,  he  did  not  desire  to 
debate  it,  nor  did  he  offer  it  with  a view  to  present  consideration.  He  submitted  jt  as 
a matter  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  hoped  it  would  be  received  by 
all  parts  of  the  House,  as  one  entitled  to  its  serious  attention.  He  then  laid  on  the  table 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  That,  after  the  portion  of  the 
existing  debt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  public  land  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged,  shall  have  been  paid  off',  then  and  thencelbrth,  the  whole  of 
the  public  land  of  the  United  States,  with  the  nett  proceeds  ot  all  future  sales  thereof, 
shall  constitute  and  form  a fund,  which  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  pledged,  that  the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably  applied  to  aid 
the  emancipation  ol  such  slaves,  within  any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  the  remo- 
val of  such  slaves,  and  the  removal  of  such  free  persons  of  color,  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  as  by  the  law.s  of  the  States  respectively  may  be  allowed  to  be  emancipated,  or 
removed,  to  any  territory  or  country  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  resolution  was  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  this  subject  I have  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  proposition  made  by 
Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate,  is  the  most  unexceptionable,  and  the  most  effective  that  can 
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be  devised.  The  fund  would  probably  operate  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable,  when 
W'e  take  into  view  the  other  resources  which  might  come  in  aid  of  it,  and  its  applications 
would  be  perhaps  less  exposed  to  those  constitutional  objections  which  are  made  in  the 
South,  than  the  application  of  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  and  raised  by  taxes. 
The  lands  are  the  properly  of  the  United  States,  and  have  heretofore  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Government  under  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall. 


In  contemplating  the  pecuniary  resources  needed  for  the  removal  of  such  a number, 
to  so  great  a distance,  my  thoughts  and  hopes  have  been  long  turned  to  the  rich  fund, 
presented  in  the  Western  lands  of  the  nation,  which  will  soon  entirely  cease  to  be 
under  a pledge  for  another  object.  The  great  one  in  question  is  truly  of  a national  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  known  that  distinguished  patriots  no',  dwelling  in  slave-holding  states, 
have  viewed  the  object  in  that  light,  and  would  be  willing  to  let  the  national  domain  be 
a resource  in  ettecting  it. 

Should  it  be  remarked  that  the  States,  though  all  may  be  interested  in  relieving  our 
country  from  the  colored  population,  are  not  equally  so,  it  is  but  lair  to  recollect 
that  the  sections  most  to  be  benefited,  are  those  whose  cessions  created  the  fund  to  be 
disposed  of. 

I am  aware  of  the  constitutional  obstacle  which  has  presented  itself;  but  if  the 
general  will  be  reconciled  to  an  application  of  the  territorial  lund  to  the  removal  ol  the 
colored  population,  a grant  to  Congress  of  the  necessary  authority,  would  be  carried 
with  little  delay  through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution. 

Ex-President  James  Madison, 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  T H E S L A V E - T R A D E . 


From  a late  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  from  a 
statement  which  has  been  furnished  us,  and  wdiich  may  be  relied  on  as  of  high  authori- 
ty, we  collect  the  following  very  gratifying  particulars. 

From  1791  to  1816,  the  importations  of  slaves  Into  Cuba  were  at  the  rate  of  11,000 
a year.  In  1804,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  was  stated  ai  108,000.  In  1817, 
on  account  of  the  treaty  then  negotiating  w'ith  Great  Britain  (by  which  all  importa- 
tions were  to  be  pronounced  illegal  in  three  years  alter  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions,) a rapid  increase  took  place  in  the  number  imported,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  time  allowed.  For  tlie  lour  next  years,  up  to  1821,  the  importation  w’as  at  the 
rate  of  39,000  a year.  In  1821,  the  amount  of  slaves  in  Cuba  had  increased  to 
265,000.  A diminution  in  the  annual  importation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  next  followdng  the  prohibition  by  treaty,  viz:  1822.  The  amount  of  that 
diminution  is  not  stated:  but  as  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  carry  the  prohibition 
into  real  effect  in  the  island,  the  importers  took  courage,  and  the  importations  from 
that  period,  namely,  from  1822  up  to  1837,  amounted  yearly  to  about  40,000. 

In  1827  the  amount  of  slaves  in  Cuba  had  reached  to  - - 311,051 

Tl^e  number  of  free  whites  there  was  then  - - - 286,942 

And  that  of  free  colored  persons  „ - - - 106,494 

Total  population  - - 704,487 


When  the  treaty  of  1835  came  into  full  operation  as  regarded  the  Spanish  flag  at 
sea,  its  conditions  were  so  stringent  that  many  ships  w'ere  comdemned  under  it.  The 
slavers  became  less  enterprising  and  the  importation  of  slaves  sensibly  decreased. 
The  effect  began  to  be  felt  in  1838,  when  the  importations  w’ere  reduced  from 
40,000  to  28,000.  In  1840  the  importation  still  further  diminished  to  14,370.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1841,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  Cuba,  in  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  trade 
at  that  period,  congratulated  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  put  down  the  trade  in  Cuba.  They  at 
the  same  time  observed  that  a spirit  hostile  to  the  slave  trade  w'as  growing  up  in  the 
island,  so  practical  in  its  character  as  to  induce  many  planters  to  seek  free  laborers  for 
their  estates  instead  of  slaves.  But  they  added,  that  during  the  twenty  years  since 
the  Commission  had  existed,  “ every  instance  they  have  had  ot  the  interference  of 
Spanish  vessels  of  war,  or  of  the  Spanish  local  authorities,  had  been  to  connive  at  the 
escape  of  slave  vessels,  if  not  to  give  them  direct  assistance  and  protection  and  they 
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added,  that  they  “could  not  too  strongly  express  their  conviction,  that  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Spanish  Government  they  can  hope  for  no  assistance  whatever  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade,”  and  that  Great  Britain  must  look  to  her  own  acts  alone  for  eject- 
ing the  result  desired  by  her  in  this  respect. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  a new  governor.  General  Valdez,  arrived  in  Cuba.  On  the  first 
visit  of  the  Commissioners  to  him,  he  assured  them  that  the  treaty  should  be  “ reli- 
giously fulfilled.  ” But  the  Commissioners,  observing  that  “ the  same  promises  had 
been  held  out  by  all  his  predecessors,  and  flagrantly  broken,”  added,  that  they  there- 
fore “ laid  no  stress  on  such  professions.”  Soon  afterwards  he  assembled  the  slave 
dealers  at  the  Havana,  and  repeated  to  them  what  he  had  said  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  Commissioners  repeated  their  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  these  assurances  ; and 
these  doubts  were  further  confirmed  by  his  having  added  to  the  slave  dealers  an  assur- 
ance, that  as  the  Traffic  had  been  connived  at  by  his  predecessor,  he  would  connive  at 
all  adventures  that  had  actually  proceeded  from  Cuba,  but  would  not  permit  any  fur- 
ther adventures  to  be  made,  and  that  at  the  expiration,  of  six  months  no  further  slave 
vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  with  impunity.  It  was  observed,  however,  by  the 
Commissioners,  that  an  apparent  sincerity  in  his  manner  had  striick  alarm  into  the 
slave  traders.  Shortly  afterwards  a vessel  arrived  on  the  coast  with  440  negroes  on 
board  She  attempted  to  land  them.  They  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Mixed  Commission.  An  inquiry  took  place  into 
the  cases  of  emancipated  negroes.  New  regulations  were  ordered  for  the  registry  of 
vessels;  and  other  indications  took  place  of  preparations  for  an  alteiation  of  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  treaty.  But  the  Governor  allowed  further  cargoes  to  be  landed  with 
impunity  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Havana,  insomuch  that  so  many  as 
2,000  were  said  to  have  been  landed  in  October.  The  slave  traders  regained  courage, 
and  at  the  close  of  that  month  the  Commissioners,  reporting  one  of  these  cases,  obser- 
ved, “ We  regret  extremely  to  have  to  acknowledge,  that  our  hopes  of  the  ability  or 
determination  of  the  Captain-General  to  put  dowm  the  slave  trade  have  been  disappoint- 
ed. Whatever  may  be  the  operating  cause  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  pledge,  we 
despair  of  any  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  local  authorities.”  The  returns 
for  the  subsequent  years  show,  however,  the  good  faith  which  the  supreuie  Govern- 
ment have  recently  kept  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  Governor-General  as  to  his  conduct  in  this  respect.  The  annual  return  for 
1841- shows  that  the  number  of  vessels  sailing  I'rom  the  Havana  lor  Alrica,  which  in 
1840  amounted  to  54,  had  diminished  to  31 ; and  that  of  the  arrivals  from  41  to  27 ; and 
that  the  number  ot  slaves  said  to  be  imported  had  diminished  from  14,470  to  11,857. 
In  1842  the  eifect  of  General  Valdez’s  administration  were  still  more  apparent.  The 
departures  for  Africa  had  diminished  from  31  to  3.  The  anivals  from  27  to  9,  and  the 
supposed  importations  from  11,857  to  3,150.  The  Governor,  had,  moreover,  within 
the  year,  made  five  seizures  of  bodies  of  newly-imported  Afiicans,  amounting  in  all  to 
754;  so  that  they  may  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  new  slaves  in  Cuba,  leaving 
the  actual  number  only  2,396.  Before  the  time  of  General  Valdez,  it  was  the  practice 
of  governors  to  let  out  for  hire,  again  and  again,  for  repeated  terms  of  years,  the  negroes 
emancipated  by  the  Mixed  Commission,  so  that  these  unfortunate  persons  never  anived 
at  actual  freedom.  But  the  present  Governor,  in  the  year  1842,  gave  full  freedom  to 
1,215  of  these  negroes.  Originally  about  7,040  African  negroes  were  liberated  under 
the  treaty  of  1817  ; of  whom  1,207  were  sent  to  Trinidad.  About  5,833  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  supposed  that  about  half  of  these  are  dead,  leaving  2,916.  It  will 
be  seen  that  about  two-fifths  of  these  have  been  liberated  within  the  last  year.  By  a 
census  taken  in  September,  1342,  the  population  of  the  island  is  slated  at  1,007,624; 
of  whom 

418,291  are  free  whites, 

152,838  free  colored  persons,  and 

436,495  slaves. 


1,  007,624  Total. 


So  that  since  1827  the  whites  have  increased  34  per  cent.,  the  free  persons  of  color 
43  per  cent.,  the  slaves  52  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  population  upwariis  of  one-third' 
As  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  slave  traders,  the  Commissipners  observe  that; 
with  the  persevering  success  of  the  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  with  the  pre- 
sent determination  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  suppress  the  trade  in  Cuba,  they 
“ trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the  trade 
as  hitherto  carried  on  may  be  considered  at  an  end.”  Meantirrie  the  t-xporl  of  the 
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staple  productions  of  the  island  does  not  appear  to  decrease ; and  though  the  last  year 
there  have  been  in  Cuba  great  losses  in  trade,  a great  depression  in  the  prices  of  colo- 
nial produce,  and  a local  cause  of  distress  arising  from  a depreciation  in  the  currency, 
the  exports  of  sugar  continue  to  the  same  amount,  and  those  from  the  two  ports  of  Ma- 
tanzas  and  Havana  are  nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  average  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  the  consumption  being  160,000  tons,  and  the  exportation  from  those 
places  upwards  of  700,000  boxes,  or  140,000  tons,  each  being  equal  to  five  boxes. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  gradual  state  of  slave  trade,  and  the  exports  of  su- 
gar, for  the  last  eight  years  : — 


* vr 

» Year, 

Number  of 
Slavers  said  to 
have  sailed 
from  the 

Number  of 
Vessels  said  to 
liave  arrived 

Number  of 
Slaves  said  to 
! have  been 
ilanded  at  the 

Total  number 
of  Slaves  said 
to  have  been 

Number  of 
Boxes  of  Sugar 
exported  from 
the  Havana 

( 

at  the  Havana 

Havana  and 

imported  into 

and 

! 

1 

Africa. 

from  Africa. 

its  neighbor- 
j hood. 

Cuba. 

Matanzas. 

! 

1 

about 

i 1835 

62 

1 50 

15,242 

40,000 

491,570 

> 1836 

33 

! 43 

; 14,082 

40,000 

500,153 

! 1837  . 1 

1 

72 

1 

12,240 

40,000 

506,952 

i 1833  i 

, 71 

50 

1 10,495 

28,000 

610,512 

1839  j 

59 

i 47 

10,995 

25,000 

711,000 

1840 

54 

41 

10,104 

14,470 

712,543 

1841 

31 

27  ; 

8,893 

11,857 

712,914 

1842 

3 

* i 

2,361  1 

1 

=^3,150 

700,267 

1 390 

318  j 

84,412 

202,477 

4,945,911 

1 

Annual  average  1 
1 for  eight  years.  5 

! 

4 

49 

40 

10,551  j 

25,327 

! Annual  average  4 
' for  the  three  / 

54 

48 

13,854 

40,000 

j first  years. 

> 

lAnnual  average  'J  1 

22,390 

j for  three  next  > 

61 

46 

10,515 

! years. 

j Annual  average  1 
joftwo  last  years  ) 

IS 

5,627 

7,575 

The  last  year. 

1 

1 3 

i 

9 

2,361 

3,150 

1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  may  operate  beneficially  on  the 
Portuguese,  who  are  still  actively  carrying  on  the  trade,  as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tract Irora  a letter  dated  Santos,  January  9,  1843 

“We  arrived  oti'  Santos  on  November  12,  and  received  information  that  a slave  ves- 
sel was  daily  expected  from  the  east  coast.  The  vessel  arrived,  but  having  gained  in- 
telligence from  the  Portuguese  on  shore  that  our  boats  were  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river, 
she  landed  her  cargo  a few  miles  lower  down,  and  thus  escaped  being  captured.  The 
commander  of  the  English  cruiser  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Mozambique,  who  not  being 
friendly  to  the  slave-trade,  fined  the  vessel  severely  for  a breach  of  the  custom  laws, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Portuguese  Goveernment  at  home,  and  an  order  was  dispatch- 
ed for  his  supercession,  it  having  been  found  that  he  was  too  strict,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Colonial  Treasury  was  impoverished,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  employ- 
ed in  the  colony  were  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  their  pay  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

“A  duty  is  paid  upon  each  slave  of  seven  dollars,  and  the  authorities,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  abominable  traffic,  encourage  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The 
ship  in  question  sailed  from  Quillemane  with  850  slaves,  all  children,  and  landed  620, 

* The  actual  importation  of  slaves  for  the  year  1842  is  not  stated,  but  taking  the  nine  vessels  which 
arrived,  to  have  brought  the  same  number  which  has  been  for  many  years  an  average  cargo  of  a slave 
rauel  arriving  in  Cuba,  namely  3i0  negroes,  the  importation  amounU  t«  the  number  stated,  vi  7.  : 3140. 
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having  lost  on  the  passage  about  230.  The  cost  of  the  slaves  at  Quiilemane  is  about 
32  milreiseach,  and  the  price  obtained  for  them  when  landed  w-as  600  milreis  ready 
money,  leaving  a profit,  after  the  deduction  of  IS  milreis  for  their  subsistence  on  shore, 
previous  to  their  being  sold,  of  550  milreis  upon  each  slave  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
their  transit,  and  to  reimburse  the  vile  w’retches  employed  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  fee  the  authorities  in  order  to  get  them  to  shut  their  eyes.  In 
a conversation  I had  with  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Whittaker,  he  says  that  the  authori- 
ties are  all  determined  to  encourage  the  traffic,  alleging  that  no  act  can  become  a law 
by  the  Portuguese  Constitution  unless  it  be  beneficial  to  the  country  generally ; and 
that  as  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  is  beneficial,  and  desired  by  a majority  of  the 
people,  the  treat}'’  entered  into  by  the  mother  country  is  not  binding  upon  them,  Tlie 
present  Governor  acts  upon  this  principle,  and  the  traffic  is  now  in  a flourishing  state.” 

A Bill  for  the  better  prevention  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  intioduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  w'hich  promises,  if  passed,  to  be  very  effective.  It  pro- 
poses, ( 1, ) to  preclude  British  subjects  residing  abroad,  not  within  the  bounds  of  a 
British  settlement,  from  buying  slaves  in  a foreign  island  or  place,  and  carrying  them 
to  his  plantation  ; (2,)  to  legislate  respecting  persons  holding  foreign  slave  plantations  ; 
(3,)  to  prevent  joint-stock  companies  established  for  carrying  on  projects  abroad,  from 
buying  and  selling  slaves  ; (4,)  to  strike  at  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  estab- 
lishing a better  mode  of  trial  for  slave-trading  practices  by  British  subjects,  and  by 
increasing  the  facilities  for  obtaining  evidence  ; (5,)  the  great  object  of  the  IBill  is  to 
prevent  practices  in  this  country,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  actual  trading,  at  least 
tended  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  traffic  on  the  coast.  It  is  proposed 
to  vest  in  Her  Majesty  in  council  the  power  of  making  certain  orders  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  persons  engaged  in  the  African  trade  under  obligations,  superintendence, 
and  restrictions,  similar  to  those  proposed  for  joint-stock  companies  engaged  in  mi- 
ning, &c.  In  the  composition  of  this  Bill,  his  Lordship  stated  that  “ he  had  been  ma- 
terially assisted  by  Dr.  Lushington  and  Captain  Denman,  and  also  by  Mr.  Beldam, 
who  he  believed  had  studied  the  slave  trade  law's  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  king- 
dom, except  Dr.  Lushington  and  himself.”  Another  measure  of  great  importance  has 
been  lately  carried  out  by  Government,  in  the  resumption  of  the  forts  and  dependencies 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  Captain  R.  W.  Hill,  R.  N.,  as 
governor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Maclean.  A prosecution  has  been  instituted  against  the 
Hon.  Captain  Denman,  R.  N.,  by  the  slave  traders  whose  property  he  so  nobly  de- 
stroyed at  the  Gallinas,  in  which  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  w'ish  that  gallant  officer  as 
completera  victory  as  he  has  so  often  achieved  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  whole,  the  powerful  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  invaluable  work  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxtom,  and  the 
labors  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  seems  by  no  means  to  have  subsided ; and 
good  hopes  of  eifective  and  well  executed  measures  for  its  suppression  are  naturally 
excited  by  the  very  close  attention  which  both  the  Government  and  the  country  are 
now  evidently  devoting  to  its  consideration. — Friend  of  Africa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  REV.  SQUIRE  CHASE. 

We  noticed  in  a former  number  the  decease  of  this  gentleman,  for  some  time  past 
the' superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Africa.  We  copy  the  following  tribute 
to  his  worth,  from  a letter  addressed  to  the  Christian  Advocate,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Minde, 
^ of  Rome,  New'  Yo.'-k. 

The  character  of  our  departed  brother  was  beautifully  described  by  Bishop  Waugh, 
on  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  the  conference,  at  its  saddened  close  : “ Brother 
Chase  was  a man  of  no  doubtful  piety.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  w'ls  a tried  Methodist  preacher.  The  church  has  reposed  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
confiience  has  never  been  betrayed.^’  How  true,  how  enviable  an  eulogy  ! 

Brother  Chase’s  appearance  was  prepossessing.  His  open  countenance  and  kindly 
bearing  gave  the  instant  impression  of  natural  amiableness,  and  sincere  unaffected  piety. 
Cheerful  and  co.'nmunicative,  sympathetic  and  intelligent,  accessible  and  faithful,  he  was 
ever  the  w’alcome  pastor,  and  universal  favorite  of  his  people.  He  was  eminently  at 
home  in  the  pulpit.  Here  his  tall  and  commanding  fijure.  and  earnest  manner,  gave 
him  great  advantage  over  an  audience.  His  sermons  bespoke  a cultivated  mind,  and 
diligent  preparation.  His  address  was  at  first  slow  and  precise,  but  waxing  w'arm  with 
the  inspiration  of  his  theme  and  with  “ power  from  on  high,”  he  seldom  failed  to  be  ad- 
mired and  felt.  His  love  for  the  Bible  led  him  to  adopt  the  expository  mode  of  preach- 
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ns:,  and  he  spoke  eniphaticall5%  " as  the  oracles  of  God."  Though  not  favored  with  a 
liberal  education,  he  was  a discriminating  student,  and  a zealous  patron  of  learning. 
Availing  himself  of  a fine  library,  he  became  a respectable  scholar,  in  both  scientific  and 
classical  knowdedge,  a good  writer,  and  an  able  controvertist,  in  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  the  character  of  brother  Chase  was  prominently  missionary.  It  received  this 
stamp  under  a sermon  preached  before  the  Oneida  Conference,  in  1836,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Fisk.  None  who  heard,  will  w'onder  at  the  effect  here  attributed  to  that  sermon. 
The  enthusiasm  it  aw  akened  was  almost  resistless.  Ihe  conference  as  a body  seemed 
ready  to  embark  personally  in  the  newly-projected  missions  of  Liberia  and  Oregon. 
One  of  the  preachers,  however,  sagely  remarked,  he  should  want  the  doctor  to  go  with 
him,  and  preach  on  the  way  as  he  had  done  that  day.  But  brother  Chase  needed  no. 
such  stimulant.  The  sentiment  of  the  devoted  Cox — whose  death  had  just  been  an- 
nounced— “ Though  a thousand  fall,  lei  not  .Bfnca  be  given  vp,”  was  repeated  by  the 
preacher,  with  great  emphasis.  Brother  Chase  has  remarked,  that  that  expression 
never  lost  its  power  over  him:  It  continued  to  ring  upon  his  ear  like  a celestial  chime. 
It  was  the  watch-word  for  Africa,  benighted,  bereft  Africa  ! The  missionary  spirit  was 
rife  through  his  entire  subsequent  career.  He  languished  in  our  most  inviting  places, 
and  amidst  the  endearment  of  home,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  heathen.  His  conversa- 
tion and  preaching  habitually  terminated  on  them.  The  later  acts  of  his  life  were 
strikingly  in  keeping  with  these  characteristic  tendencies.  His  last  munificence, 
was  the  requisite  sum  to  make  his  son,  We.'sley  Dempster,  only  two  years  of  age,  a life 
member  of  the  Missionary  Society.  His  last  communication  to  the  Board  was  a stirring 
response  to  the  words  of  Cox,  “Let  not  Africa  be  given  up.”  His  last  sermon,  from 
Romans  i,  5,  was  a lively  exhibition  of  the  missionary  character  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  of  the  elfect  of  the  Gospel  on  the  experience  and  lives  of  the  heathen  as 
equal  to  what  is  seen  and  felt  among  us.  It  lett  his  congregation  in  tears.  His  last 
private  token  evinced  that  he  had  prudently  prepared  for  sudden  martyrdom  in  his  pe- 
rilous work.  When  asked,  what  should  be  said  from  him  to  his  wife,  if  unabie  to 
speak  on  her  arrival,  he  replied  to  this  purport : “ I have  nothing  to  say  w’hich  I have 
not  already  said  to  her.  She  has  long  known  my  mind.”  The  brevity  of  his  illnes.s, 
and  a slight  mental  hallucination,  which  relieved  him  of  the  apprehension  of  its  fatalit)', 
left  but  few  “ dying  words”  to  record.  It  was  not  until  the  last  night  that  he  awoke, 
to  a sense  of  his  real  danger,  when  he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  see  his  family,  all  his 
family.  But  we  have  no  solicitude  respecting  him.  He  died  with  the  harness  of  bat- 
tle on,  fighting  “the  good  fight  of  faith.”  Such  attestations  as  these  confirm  our  con- 
fidence. “All  is  w'ell  ! ” “I  repose  on  the  Rock  of  ages  I ” “ My  pros- 

pect IS  UNCLOUDED  ! ” His  end  was /leace.  Those  in  wailing  were  not  aware  of  the 
moment  of  his  departure  : 

“ Not  night  dews  fall  more  gently  to  the  ground  ; 

Or  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft.” 

The  associations  of  his  last  hour  were  gracious  and  grateful.  He  was  at  the  session 
of  the  Black  River  Conference,  with  which  he  had  been  so  honorably  identified  from 
its  organization.  Our  much-valued  brother  Dempster  was  in  attendance,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  privately  and  officially  associated.  And  the  veneiable  Bishop  Waugh 
was  there,  who  presided  at  the  missionary  meeting  where  these  noble  servants  of  the 
Church  took  leave  of  our  infant  conference  ; and,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  ordained  them 
afresh  as  his  sons  in  the  Gospel  for  the  new  department  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves.  Thus,  amidst  the  congratulations,  the  prayers  and  the  hymns  of  his  most 
beloved  brethren  and  coadjutors,  at  the  very  close  of  our  session,  did  the  spirit  of  this 
ardent  missionary  exchange  the  sun  and  sands  of  Africa,  to  whose  shores  he  anticipated 
an  early  return,  for  the  happier  clime  where  the  “ sun  shall  not  smite  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night.” 

Brother  Chase  was  twice  married.  His  afflicted  surviving  companion,  and  an  in- 
teresting group  of  six  children,  are  commended  to  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the 
friend  of  missions,  and  to  the  God  of  the  widow’  and  “Father  ofthe  fatherless.” 


FROM  LIBERIA. 

We  copy  with  great  pleasure  the  follow’ing  letter  from  the  last  number  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Colonization  Herald. 

Monrovia,  July  5,  1843. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I sit  down  for  the  first  time  to  address  you,  as  a friend  ofthe  Society,  a few  lines  ; 
hoping  they  may  find  you  and  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  as  this  leave* 
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all  of  my  family  at  present.  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mar^aretta  have  had  quite  a sick  spell 
not  lon<r  since,  but  I thank  the  Lord  they  have  both  recovered:  As  for  myself! 

have  not  had  a fever  one  day  for  the  last  three  years.  The  colonists  in  general  are  in 
^ood  health  ; the  last  emiscrants  are  nearly  over  the  fever. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  family  are  all  down  w’ith  the  fever,  but  there  is  hope  of  them  all  as 
yet,  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  worst  off. 

Daniel  Johnstone,  Esq.,  is  no  more ; he  died  in  June  very  suddenly. 

The  colony  is  in  a better  way,  as  I believe,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  I arrived  here. 
We  have  rice  plenty  all  the  year  round,  and  there  is  more  farming  than  there  has  been 
before,  since  I have  been  here.  We  have  made  at  the  public  farm  between  four  and 
five  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  gallons  of  molasses. 

I have  of  my  own  little  crop  between  80  and  100  gallons  of  syrup,  and  one  barrel 
of  sugar  ; and  if  nothing  happens  this  year,  I will  make  ten  barrels.  At  White  Plains, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  made  about  six  hundred  gallons  of  syrup.  Mr.  Willis  (Millsburg) 
has  not  ground  his  cane  as  yet.  I do  not  know  how  much  he  will  make.  Every 
thing  in  the  vegetable  way  is  plenty.  Potatoes,. cassada,  &.c.,  &c.;  and  no  one  need 
suffer  that  will  be  industrious  and  work — indeed  they  will  make  money.  I see  there 
is  money  to  be  made  here ; and  I moreover  see  the  great  necessity  of  our  people 
going  to  farming.  I believe  thaMs  the  thing  that  will  keep  a people  in  existence, 

I have  on  my  farm  an  establishment  for  tanning  leather ; the  proceeds  from  it  last  year 
amounted  to  upwards  of  ^400;  and  if  I could  have  got  hides  I could  have  made  as 
much  again.  I supply  the  colony  in  leather;  and  it  is  said  by  foreigners  to  be  supe- 
rior for  wearing  to  any  that  comes  from  the  United  States.  I tan  with  the  Mango  bark, 
and  can  tan  the  thickest  hides  we  can  get,  in  three  months  from  the  time  we  throw 
them  in  the  water. 

Our  court-house  is  nearly  finished ; we  are  laying  the  up-stairs  floor. 

The  jail  is  commenced  ; you  can  see  we  are  impioving.  The  court-house  will  cost 
from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  ; we  are  able  to  pay  as  we  go.  Times  are  quite 
favorable  in  the  colony  at  present.  My  son  Ralph  has  returned  home  from  the  Ni- 
ger exploring  expedition,  via.  England  and  Sierra  Leone.  He  has  been  gone  two  years 
this  day.  As  the  vessel  is  about  off,  I must  close. 

Very  respectfully? 

Your  ob’t  servant,  &.C., 

Tp  Rev.  J.  B.  Pixxey.  DAVID  MOORE. 

P.  S.  I must  say  that  I am  sorry  and  surprised  that  the  free  people  in  America  will 
stay  and  suffer  such  impositions,  when  they  could  come  here  and  be  free. 


• LATEST  FROM  CAPE  PALMAS. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a letter  of  Governor  Russwurm 
ijf  Cape  Palmas,  to  the  President  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society^ 
and  published  in  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal.  . 

“ Nothing  has  occurred  since  my  last  despatches  by  the  Globe  of  much  interest,  ex- 
cent  the  occupation  of  Garroway  by  the  French  government.  One  of  their  national 
vessels  has  lately  been  out,  and  marked  out  two  sites  for  occtipation  on  their  territory 
heretofore  purchased — one  for  a stockade  and  the  other  for  a town.  Their  distance 
from  us  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  and  I do  not  wish  to  see  them  any  nearer. 

“ I have  often  already  expressed  my  wish  to  obtain  ‘ Fishtown,’  which  is  divided 
from  the  Garroway  territory  by  a small  river.  Of  itself,  it  is  of  little  importance,  a* 
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we  alread)'  have  an  extent  of  sea  board  of  35  miles,  and  territory  more  than  sufficient 
to  parcel  out  to  the  whole  colored  popii'ation  of  Maryland,  but  its  harbor  is  the  finest  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  we  should  dislike  much  to  see  it  occupied  by  any  other 
nation,  particularly  the  French,  to  whom  the  natives  are  at  present  opposed,  but  how 
Ion«r  they  w’ould  .stand  proof  against  their  rum,  merchandise  and  five  franc  pieces,  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  say. 

“ I am  confident  that  they  would  not  have  obtained  possession  of  Garroway,  and 
that  it  would  now  be  the  property  of  the  society,  had  not  every  effort  of  your  agent  for 
the  acquisition  of  it,  been  opposed  by  certain  individuals  who  were  then  enjoying  the 
protection  of  our  laws.” 

» * * * * 

**  We  have  pow,  for  instance,  not  less  than  twenty  houses  being  erected  in  the  co- 
lony, and  for  any  one  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  (which  we  deem  such  in  Africa,) 
I know  not  a single  instance  in  your  colony.  We  have  for  the  last  year  an  abundance 
of  food,  and  many  complain  that  their  produce  has  spoiled  on  their  hands  for  want  of  a 
market.  I glory  in  writing  that  no  colonist  has  ever  suffered,  so  fiir  as  the  supply  of 
his  reasonable  wants  depended  on  your  agent,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health.  Such  as 
will  put  forth  a willing  hand  to  help  themselves,  are  always  assisted,  and  perhaps  the 
indolent  receive  more  assistance  than  they  merit,  kfeel  it  my  duty  to  visit  all,  to  en- 
courage the  desponding,  (we  have  had  many  such  the  first  year,)  to  comfortand  ch»er 
the  sick,  and  to  assist  the  man  who  is  laboring  with  all  his  main  to  place  his  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances.” 


COLONIAL  MISSIONS. 

The  following  encouraging  letter  from  Dr.  McGill,  which  appears  in 
the  same  journal,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all  the  friends  of 
missions.  In  the  publication  of  this  article,  as  in  regard  to  that  from  the 
same  journal,  in  our  last  number,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  calling 
in  question  the  great  utility  of  Christian  missions  in  Western  Africa.  We 
trust  they  will  advance  =under  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  charity 
with  vastly  augmented  power.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  no  instru- 
mentalities in  existence  promise  so  much  for  the  triumphs  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion in  that  country,  as  the  various  Christian  settlements  of  Liberia.  We 
regret  that  Dr.  McGill  should  have  very  unnecessarily,  and  we  think 
not  altogether  charitably,  cast  a reflection  upon  the  modeety  of  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Brown,  who  has  certainly  labored  earnestly  and  successfully  for  the 
•conversion  of  the  native  Africans,  and  from  a sense  of  duty  (as  we  suppose) 
published  the  results. 

CHANCELLOR  WALWORTH. 

During  the  period  of  my  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  I had  frequent  occasions 
to  maintain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  in  Liberia,  were  exerting  a 
decidedly  christianizing  influence  on  the  native  African,  w’ith  whom  they  were  placed 
in  contact.  It  was  then  stated  in  my  reply  to  Chancellor  Walworth’s  report  in  the 
New  England  Puritan,  that  “ the  colonists  are  generally  a devotedly  pious  and  religious 
people,  and  consider  themselves  as  a great  mission  family,  laboring  for  the  good  of 
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their  benighted  brethren,  and  I can  now  select  many  colonists  in  Liberia  who  have 
trained  up  more  native  children  in  their  families  as  Christians,  now  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  than  are  to  be  numbered  as  native  communicants  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  at  Cape  Palmas.”  For  the  confirmation  of  these  statements  I have  left  it  to 
the  curious  reader  to  make  inquiries  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  colonies 
and  their  people,  whilst  I relate  an  incident  that  has  occurred  since  my  return  to^this 
country,  which  may  tend  still  farther  to  remove  the  doubts  of  the  skeptical. 

On  touching  at  Monrovia  on  our  passage  out,  I procured  a native  youth  to  live  with 
me  at  Cape  Palmas  ; he  had  resided  with  my  brother  at  Monrovia  for  nearly  a year,  and 
understood  the  English  languaj^e. 

This  boy  embarked  with  me  from  Monrovia — on  our  way  down  to  this  place,  a con- 
versation arose  between  a gentleman  passenger*  and  myself  in  relation  to  missionary 
operations,  the  influence  of  colonists  on  the  natives,  and  the  report  of  “ Chancellor 
Walworth.”  At  this  moment  my  boy  presented  himself  on  deck,  and  his  name  was 
asked  by  the  gentleman — 1 had  not  previously  selected  one,  but  at  the  moment  con" 
ferred  on  him  that  of  “ Chancellor  Walworth,”!  (he  was  previous  to  this,  known  by  his 
native  name,  which  is  generally  dropped  when  they  live  in  our  colonies.)  At  the 
time  of  naming  him,  I declared  my  intention  to  place  this  boy  under  influences  that 
would  ultimately  lead  to  his  conversion,  and  render  him  a worthy  member  of  some 
Christian  church,  and  this  in  order  to  prove  that  a colonist,  one  who  is  known  as  (and 
with  regret  acknowledges  himself)  an  unregenerated  man,  might  possibly  become  the 
humble  means  of  opening  the  door  for  the  conversion  of  the  native  African.  I was 
previously  aware  that  many  such  cases  of  conversion  had  occurred,  without  (he  em- 
ployers of  such  natives  interesting  themselves  in  the  matter  at  all ; indeed  we  see  in- 
stances w’here  the  natives  residing  in  our  families  are  regular  members  and  communi- 
cants of  churches,  whilst  every  member  of  such  family  are  not  religious  people.  Since 
arriving  at  home,  this  boy  has  been  clad,  and  encouraged  to  attend  church  regularly  on 
the  Sabbath,'  according  to  the  custom  of  our  colonists.  He  became  acqnainted  with  the 
native  boys  of  Gov.  Russvvurm’s  family,  who  have  been  for  two  years  creditable  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Placed  under  such  influences,  his  curiosity 
was  excited  as  to  the  nature,  tendency  and  influences  of  religion.  It  was  w’ith  pleasure 
that  this  was  noted,  and  it  afforded  me  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  listened  attentively 
and  understandingly  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  Savior.  He  frequently 
sought  information  of  me,  and  I could  not  do  otherwi.se  than  impart  to  him  all  I knew 
on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  referred  him  to  those  of  our  colonists  and  colonial 
ministers,  who  had  experienced  the  change  that  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  them- 

Gradually  Walworth  became  more  serious  and  depressed  in  mind  ; a Methodist  re- 
vival commenced  in  our  colony,  and  I was  solicitous  that  no  obstacles  at  home  should 
prevent  his  reaping  the  full  advantages  of  it.  He  attended  meetiijg  every  evening,  and 
at  last  came  to  me  with  his  countenance  radiant  with  joy  and  happines.s,  and  said, 
“ Daddy!  God  done  bless  my  soul ! O,  I feel  so  happy!  Long  time  my  heart  no  lay 
down— plenty  ! plenty  trouble  ! ! ! but  I beg  God — I no  sleep — I no  eat — I cry  all  time 
— Debbil  trouble  me  plenty,  he  go  catch  me — but  I pray  hard  for  God,  him  done  hear 
my  word,  and  he  make  my  heart  lay  down.”  Since  this,  my  boy  seems  an  altered 
character ; he  is  smart,  active  and  obedient ; previous  to  thi.«!,  he  was  mischievous  and 
negligent,  and  continually  engaged  in  altercations  with  other  boys;  as  far  as  I am  ca- 
pable of  judging,  I think  he  has  truly  experienced  the  change  “from  nature  to  grace.” 

* The  Rev.  Samuel  Hazlehurst. 

t It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  customary  both  with  the  missionaries  and  colonists  to  name  their  pupils, 
converts  and  servants,  after  some  distinguished  individual'  thus  we  have  Manton  Eastburn,  VieU 
Oriiwold,  SimoB  Peter  and  others  like. — Ed.  Jour. 
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He  has  of  his  own  accord  attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  their  classes,  and  from  the  highly  respected  head  of  this  body,  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  Williams,  I have  obtained  and  forwarded  a certificate  of  his  membership, 
which  I hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  inserting  here.+ 

Here,  then,  is  positive  proof  of  the  colored  American  colonist  being  serviceable  on 
this  coast  in  evangelizing  the  heathen.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  of  weekly,  and 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  some  of  our  colonies.  One  other  native  boy,  situated  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  of  Walworth,  in  this  colony,  has  recently  embraced  re- 
ligion. In  both  these  cases  I can  assert,  that  neither  of  them  has  been  exposed  to  direct 
missionary  influences;  whatever  changes  have  been  wrought  in  them,  have  been  solely 
produced  by  the  colonists,  by  their  residence  in  our  families,  and  by  their  being  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  colonial  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  I am 
well  aware  that  there  are  individuals,  who  will  not  scruple  to  view  this  matter  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  and  indeed  I cannot  but  frankly  acknowledge  that  such  it  was 
with  me;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  this  can  lessen  the  importance  of  the  result.  Until 
our  colonists  were  accused  of  entertaining  hostile  feelings  towaids,  and  of  exercising  a 
decidedly  injurious  influence  on  the  natives,  we  never  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to 
enter  on  our  defence,  nor  to  trumpet  forth  the  benefits  that  w'e  occasionally  rendered 
the  natives  ; we  felt  confident  that  our  beneficial  influences  were  well  known  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  American  public  who  are  interested  in  African  affairs,  and  we  left 
it  entirely  to  missionaries  to  report  the  progress  of  religious  matters,  and  it  is  only  op 
the  failure  of  such  to  give  us  our  due  share  of  credit,  and  the  misrepresentations  which 
it  seems  have  gone  forth;  that  we  are  forced  to  proclaim  our  own  usefulness.  The 
modesty  of  our  colonial  ministers  in  this  particular  is  such  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Browm,  ex-minister  of  Heddington)  that  they  do  not  publish  the  many  in- 
teresting particulars  that  occur  in  the  course  of  their  ministerial  duties. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  colonists,  originally  from  Maryland,  has 
recently  resigned  an  honorable  and  lucrative  trust  in  the  colony,  in  order  to  engage  in 
missionary  operations.  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  the  individual  in  question,-  has  accept- 
ed of  an  appointment  by  the  Methodist  mission,  and  is  nowr  located  at  Saurika,  some 
distance  in  the  interior.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  forth  and  aid  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  for  which  the  Africans  suffer.  He  has  erected  his  dwelling,  has  opened  a 
school,  and  large  numbers  attend  his  preaching.  Already  the  poor  natives  have  been 
benefited  by  his  ministry,  and  his  labors  have  but  just  commenced.  Who  is  to  publish 
the  farther  proceedings  of  this  devoted  colonial  missionary  ! Who  is  to  chronicle  the 
happy  effects  that  will  arise  from  the  efforts  of  this  humble  Christian  colonist  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  ? A post  that  has  been  occupied  and  resigned  by  other  missions,  now 
falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of  our  colonists  : and  although  the  report  of  his  success  may  not 
probably  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  our  colony,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  his  re- 
ward will  be  conferred  in  another  and  better  world.  SAML.  F.  McGILL. 

Harper,  Cape  Palmas,  June  26,  184.3. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WIN  A NS. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  the  following  just  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  early  and 
very  able  friends  of  colonization  in  the  south-west.  We  trust  he  will  never  relax  his 
exertions  in  this  cause.  It  is  time  for  its  friends,  every  where  in  the  south,  to  press  its 


* This  certifies  that  Chancellor  Walworth,  having  professed  to  be  converted  to  God, 
has  become  a regular  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cape  Palmas, 

June  26,  1843.  A.  D.  Williams, 

Preacher  in  charge. 
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claims  upon  public  attention  and  liberality  with  more  ardent  zeal  and  a loftier  and  more 
commanding  enthusiasm.  The  following  is  from  the  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wixa>'s. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has  been  conferred  upon  this 
talented  and  eloquent  clergyman,  by  the  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia. 

Perhaps  no  minister  in  the  south-west  deserves  this  honor  more,  as  Mr.  Winans  has 
combined  with  a high  order  of  talent,  and  an  irreproachable  character,  the  charm  that 
hangs  about  a faithful  minister,  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  His  talents  have  been 
exerted  for  the  cause  of  religion,  while  his  great  influence  among  his  own  persuasion  at 
the  north,  has  stayed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  fierce  spirit  of  abolitionism,  that  has 
under  the  garb  of  Christian  philanthropy,  threatened  to  sever  our  sacred  Enion,  and  deluge 
the  country  with  bloodshed.  Mr.  Winans’  style  of  eloquence  is  rough,  but  possesses 
great  strength,  and  at  times  rises  to  the  highest  elevation.  With  a refined  mind,  highly 
cultivated,  and  filled  with  imagery  of  gigantic  character,  bold,  and  never  at  a loss  for 
words  to  express  himself,  he  will  startle  his  audience  with  thoughts  and  expressions  that 
are  only  originated  by  the  first  order  of  minds.  He  passes,  with  great  rapidity,  from  the 
stoim,  the  destruction,  the  death,  to  portraying  the  softest  scenes  of  the  heart,  and  dwells 
upon  the  sacred  social  relations  of  life,  with  a feeling  and  pathos  that  seems  strangely 
xdvid,  compared  with  his  former  rougher  and  more  soul-stirring  eloquence.  In  all  the 
public  and  private  relations  of  life,  few  men  have  equalled,  and  none  surpassed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Winans.  The  high  estimate  of  his  character  abroad,  is  only  the  reflection  of  the 
feelings  of  all  that  know  him  at  home. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  AT  GABOON, 

Mrs.  W , a female  missionary"  who  has  been  stationed  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  Afri- 

ca, removed  with  the  mission  1000  miles  eastward  to  Gaboon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  river ; and  being  the  first  white  lady  ever  seen  there,  she  was  an  object  of 
great  curiosity.  Children,  and  perhaps  their  parents,  too,  will  be  interested  to  read 
what  she  says  about  the  black  natives,  and  how  they  received  her,  and  what  the  mis- 
sion is  doing  for  them. — Boston  Recorder. 

“ We  left  Cape  Palmas  on  the  7th  of  Nov,  and  have  been  here  nearly  three  weeks. 
Br.  Wilson  came  down  in  May,  and  we  have  quite  encouraging  prospects.  Little  has 
been  done  here  as  yet  except  building,  (which  is  all  in  the  native  style,)  and  open- 
ing a small  school  for  boys,  which  is  increasing,  Br.  W.  has  preached  from  the  first 
in  all  the  tow  ns  in  the  neighborhood  ; a church  has  been  erected,  which  w'e  w'orship- 
ped  in  for  the  first  time  last  sabbath.  It  w ill  hold  a large  number  of  persons  ; about 
a hundred  were  present,  and  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  half  of  the  number  were 
females.  I have  some  hopes  of  doing  good  hereto  my  perishing  sisters,  a prospect 
which  I could  hardly  have  had  at  Cape  Palmas,  as  they  could  not  be  reached. 

“ The  women  are  very  intelligent  and  handsome ; they  dress  a good  deal ; sew  pret- 
ty well,  and  show  great  taste  in  arranging  their  hair,  and  making  beads,  necklaces, 
&c.  The  last  are  vanities,  it  is  true,  but  we  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  females 
without  ingenuity  or  taste,  appreciate  it,  and  think  it  may  all  be  turned  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel.  They  are  pleasant,  gentle  and  sociable  in  their  manners — and 
respect  themselves,  and  seem  as  much  shocked  at  any  impropriety  of  conduct  as  females 
in  our  owm  land.  Their  language  is  very  pleasant  and  soft,  and  I think  will  be  easily 
attained. 

“ The  worst  thing  about  them  is,  that  they  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  their  husbands 
and  go  to  others,  which  they  frequently  do.  This  causes  much  trouble.  The  men 
have  from  five  to  twenty-five  wives — and  it  is  generally  the  inferior  and  neglected  ones 
that  leave  them. 

“ Another  singular  custom  is,  that  they  deform  themselves  very  much  by  covering 
their  legs  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee  with  brass  or  copper  rings,  which  hinders  them 
from  walking  well,  and  deform  their  limbs.  I have  counted  54  rings  on  each  limb, 
and  they  are  constantly  moving  them,  as  they  hurt  them  a good  deal.  They  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  ; frequently  sending  me  some  nicety  which  they  think  I shall 
like. 

“ As  I am  tlpe  first  white  woman  that  ever  came  on  shore  at  this  place,  I need  not 
say  that  I am  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  They  come  from  far  and  near  to  see  me  ; 
they  sit  and  look  with  wonder ; then  they  must  see  my  hair,  which  is  to  be  let  down 
many  times  a day  ; and  then  they  go  away  to  talk  of  the  white  woman,  and  tell  others 
what  they  have  seen.  I have  been  to  several  towns  with  Br.  W.  to  show  myself  . We 
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went  to  town  to-day,  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  a multitude  assembled.  As  nothing 
was  said  about  my  hair,  I was  in  hopes  to  get  off;  but  I observed  a woman  in  the 
crowd  describing,  and  the  news  soon  spread,  and  I must  loosen  it,  and  then  tbllow’ed 
a general  shout.  After  sitting  awhile  we  left  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  people.  Mr. 
W warns  me  ‘not  to  become  vain  ’ from  sucA  atlentions.  I otten  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  women,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  some  influence  with  them';  and  if  it 
please  God  to  spare  my  life  and  health,  I hope  I may  do  them  some  good. 

I have  an  interesting  school  of  about  twenty  girls.  One  of  our  scholars  from  Fair 
Hope  teaches  them  under  my  supervision.  As  we  cannot  expect  much  aid  from  the 
parents  in  keeping  them  at  school,  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  make  them 
love  to  come,  otherwise  they  would  go  to  play  ; and  while  I think  of  it,  dear  Mrs. 

H , a present  of  a few  dolls  and  altraclive  pfc/wres  would  be  veiy  acceptable.  We 

have  one  doll,  and  that  is  a great  curiosity  to  eveiy  body  here.” 


• SLAVE-TRADE. 

From  the  Journal  Des  Debats. 

We  fear  that  M.  Rochet  d’Hericourt  speaks  but  too  truly  against  Mr.  Haines,  when  he 
•affirms  that,  in  the  latitudes  of  the  Red  sea,  and  Indian  ocean,  the  crimijial  traffic  in  slaves 
is  carried  on  by  the  English  subjects  under  the  flag  and  with  avowed  toleration  of  the 
English  Government.  We  think  it  right,  however,  in  our  impartiality,  to  add  some  ex- 
planations to  what  he  says  on  this  point.  The  fact  is  true,  unhappily  too  true,  and  it 
w^uld  be  much  more  consistent  witl:  the  honorable  zeal  that  England  has  elsewhere  dis- 
played for  the  repression  of  this  abominable  traffic,  not  to  sufl’er  it  to  be  carried  on  with 
impunity  in  the  Indian  seas  by  her  subjects  and  under  her  flag. 

There  are,  however,  degrees  in  the  evil,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  slave- 
dealers  of  India  with  the  dealers  in  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In  the  first  place, 
this  traffic  is  completely  prohibited  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  England;  a European, 
who  had  engaged  in  it  last  year,  was  tried  and  condemned  in  all  the  severity  of  the 
English  law;  and  we  must  say,  moreover,  to  its  praise,  that  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  has  not  only  interdicted  this  trade  to  Europeans,  but  even  never  per- 
mitted them  to  hold  slaves  at  a time  when  the  laws  of  all  Europe  recognised  this  odious 
property.  The  dealers  who  are  Bfitish  subjects,  who  purchase  slaves  on  tlie  coasts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  Hindoos,  and  particularly  Mussulmans,  who  do  not 
comprehend  that  slavery  can  have  anything  about  it  extraordinarily  odious,  because  in 
their  countries  it  has  never  assumed  the  savage  and  barbarous  character  of  gain  that  has 
distino-uished  it  iri  our  American  colonies.  When  a Mussulman  purchases  a slave,  it 
is  not  a beast  of  burden,  but  a laborer  to  whom  he  has  nothing  to  pay,  and  whom  he 
could  set  free  when  the  produce  of  his  labor  would  no  longer  cover  the  expense  of  even 
his  bad  food.  With  the  Mussulman  master,  the  slave  is  a new  member  added  to  his 
family,  whom  he  treats  as  his  child,  and  whom  he  will  establish  in  marriage  some  day 
in  the  midst  of  a society  which  has  no  prejudices  against  any  man  on  account  of  his 
origin.  The  example  of  slaves,  among  the  Mussulmans,  arriving  at  a most  fortunate 
position,  is  a fact  so  common  as  to  excite  remark  only  from  Europeans.  Khosrew  Pacha, 
who  was  a Grand  Vizer  in  1839,  was  a slave  of  Sultan  Selim  ; Halil  Pacha,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  an.l  Hafiz  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  I’urkish 
army  at  Nezib,  were  slaves  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  corps  of  Mamelukes,  that  hril- 
iant  and  turbulent  aristocracy  whom  we  defeated  in  Egypt,  was  recruited  only  by  the 
purchase  of  slaves.  All  this  does  not,  in  our  own  eyes,  show  that  slavery,  and  partic- 
ularly the  traffic  in  slaves,  is  with  the  Asiastics  a legitimate  and  moral  thing.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  and  under  every  form  that  it  could  assume,  slavery  is,  and 
will  be  odious,  and  there  can  only  be  a difference  in  the  degrees  of  it.  We  must  there- 
fore feel  anxious  that  England  should  abolish  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  in  its  posses- 
sions in  India.  She  has,  besides,  no  interest  in  maintaining  it,  but  the  contrary  ; and 
we  are  persuaded  that  she  desires  nothing  more  ardently  than  its  extinction,  even  in  the 
interest  of  her  policy  in  Europe  and  America. 


From  Port  au  Prince. — Capt.  Robinson,  of  the  brig  Wm.  Nelson,  12  days  from 
Port  au  Prince,  reports  that  all  was  tranquil  at  Aux  Cayes  and  Port  au  Prince  when  he 
sailed.  The  government  had  imposed  $1  10  extra  tonnage  duty  on  all  American  ves- 
sels. and  one  half  of  the  export  duty  on  coffee  had  been  taken  off.  This  would  take 
•ffect  on  the  1 1th  inst. 
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DR.  HALL’S  OPINIONS. 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  our  friend  the  editor  of  the  Maryland  Col- 
onization Journal,  on  all  questions  connected  with  colonization  or  Africa.  He  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  Liberia,  and  is  better  acquainted  than  most  men,  with  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  colony,  and  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  on  that  coast,  and  with  the  dis- 
positions and  customs  of  the  native  Africans.  Here  are  his  opinions  of  our  lamented 
friend  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Fernando  Po,  and  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  English 
(of  which  our  doubts  were  decidedly  expressed  ) in  the  letter  from  Jamaica  published 
in  our  last  number. 

“ Had  all  the  clergy  stood  forth  like  Dr.  Proudfit,  we  should  at  this  time  see  three  hun- 
dred miles  extent  of  the  African  coast  line  dotted  with  villages,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand free  Liberians  operating  upon  that  vast  and  productive  continent — a living  monu- 
ment which  would  give  to  this  age  and  century  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic. 
But  ’tis  not  so:  proselytism,  abolitionism,  Puseyism,  and  anti-Puseyism  are  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  redemption  of  a race  and  the  renovation  of  a continent. 

“A  cheering  view  is  given  of  a mission  in  Fernando  Po.  This  site  will  do  as  there  is 
a thriving  English  settlement  of  colored  people  there,  which  must  necessarily  increase, 
as  that  place  forms  the  depot  for  the  exports  from  the  delta  of  the  Niger. 

“ In  regard  to  the  charge  against  the  English  in  the  letter  from  Jamaica,  Dr.  Hall  ob- 
serves : (“  so  far  as  it  relates  to  stealing,  binding  and  stowing  away,)  we  do  not 
believe  one  word.”  ’ ' 

Fall  Expeditiox. 

Our  Annnal  Expedition  will  sail  from  this  port  on  the  first  day  of  November  next. 
Some  sixty  Emigrants  are  already  engaged.  Others  can  be  taken  if  application  is  made 
previous  to  the  1 5th  of  October,  but  not  after. 

■ James  Hall,  General  Agent. 

Colonization  Rooms,  Baltimore,  August  20,  1843. 


Convention  of  Colored  People. — A National  Convention  of  colored  men  was 
in  session  at  Buffalo  during  all  of  last  week,  until  Friday  evening.  All  the  non-slave- 
holding Stales  and  several  of  the  others  were  represented  by  75  delegates.  The  object 
was  to  devise  means  to  elevate  the  condition  of  their  race.  The  Gazette  says  the  pro- 
ceedings were  every  way  creditable,  and  exhibited  much  talent.  Messrs.  Garnett,  of 
Troy,  C.  L.  Raymond,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Douglass,  of  Connecticut,  Wright,  of  New 
York,  all,  except  Mr.  Douglass,  who  has  been  a slave,  are  graduates  of  some  of  our  lite- 
rary institutions.  The  Gazette  says : 

“ On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  listened  to  a speech  from  Mr.  Garnett,  which,  for 
bold,  genuine,  soul-stirring  eloquence,  we  scarce  ever  heard  equalled.  It  fairly  en- 
chained the  audience,  over  whose  passions,  alfections,  and  actions,  the  speaker  ap- 
peared to  have  perfect  control.  Mr.  Raymond,  loo,  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a man 
of  general  and  diversified  imformation.” 

An  address  to  the  colored  people  was  adopted — making  a stirring  appeal  to  them  for 
action  in  the  great  cause  of  self-elevation  and  self-advancement,  and  showing  that  all 
other  causes  of  their  debasement  may  be  removed  except  that  of  color.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  for  the  circulation  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  and  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
&c.,  &c.  Mr.  Beman,  of  Philadelphia,  presided. 


Colored  People’s  State  Convention. — Delegates,  representing  the  colored 
population  of  different  p’ortions  of  the  State  met  in  Convention  yesterdajr,  in  this  city . 
Their  leading  object  is  to  adopt  some  general  system  of  action,  by  which  they  may 
more  etfectually  operate  upon  the  public  mind,  and  secure  an  amendment  of  the  restric- 
tive franchise  clause  of  the  constitution. 
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The  Convention  is  made  up  of  intelligent  men — men  quite  as  intelligent  as  would  be 
an  equal  number  of  whites  convened  under  like  circumstances.  The  proceedings  are 
marked  by  the  utmost  propriety  and  decorum.  The  speakers  are  intelligent  and  elo- 
quent. * * . * * * 

The  Convention  will  continue  its  sessions  at  the  Bethel  through  this  day  and  evening 
and  to-morrow. — Rochester  Democrat.  • 


From  Sierra  Leone. — By  the  British  brig  James  Hay,  Capt.  Wiseman,  we  have 
the  Sierra  Leone  Watchman  of  July  1st. 

The  Brazilian  bark  Confidencia  was  brought  into  that  port  on  the  20th  June,  having 
been  captured  on  the  17th  March,  by  H.  B.  M.  ship  Lilly,  off  Quillemane  river,  in 
Mozambique  Channel.  She  had  a plenty  of  slave  irons  on  board,  but  no  slaves. 

June  22d,  was  brought  into  Sierra  Leone,  the  Brazilian  schooner  Esperance,  captured 
by  H,  B.  M.  brig  Spy,  off  Pope,  on  the  20th  May.  She  also  was  fully  equipped  as  a 
slaver,  but  had  no  slaves  on  board. 

Both  the  above  vessels  were  condemned  ; also  two  other  schooners,  and  the  brig 
Gen.  Warren,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  rainy  season  had  commenced  at  Sierra  Leone  in  g.ood  earnest.  “The  thunder 
storms  of  the  present  season,”  says  the  Watchman,  “have  been  terrific  in  the  extreme: 
a long  resident  in  the  colony  states  that  never  since  1831,  have  those  great  wmnders  of 
God  been  so  awful.”  On  the  19th  of  June,  St.  George’s  church  at  Freetown  was 
struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  very  seriously  damaged.  The  clock  was  torn  from  its 
place,  and  a part  of  the  spire  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  Other  damage  was  done  in  the 
town,  and  much  property  destroyed. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Satisfactory  advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  date 
May  7th,  have  been  received.  They  announce  the  annexation  of  Natal  to  the 
British  territory,  and  the  projected  adoption  of  the  Anglo  Dutch  emigrants  as  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  A special  commissioner  has  been  despatched  by  the  governor  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  government  of  this  newly  acquired  appendage  shall  or  shall  not 
be  part  and  parcel  of  that  of  the  old  colony,  and  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  land 
claims.  It  is  already  ascertained  that  the  system  under  which  this  much  neglected  colo- 
ny shall  hereafter  be  managed,  enjoins  an  equality  of  rights  with  which  neither  color, 
origin,  language  or  creed,  can  interfere ; and  a total  extinction  of  slavery  within  its  bounds, 
because  the  continuance  of  it  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  possessions,  is 
denounced  as  an  act  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  illegal.  The  executive  appear  to 
have  formed  a determination,  which  they  will  vigorously  and  vigilantly  carry  out.  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  become  (as  it  long  since  should  have  been)  a valuable 
colony. 


A Slaver — We  are  imformed  by  Capt.  Lane,  of  the  brig  Rossea,  which  arrived  yes- 
terday from  Trinidad,  Cuba,  that  a Spanish  Guineaman  arrived  at  that  port  on  the 
20th  June,  and  landed  her  cargo,  consisting  of  4o0  slaves.  They  were  landed  about  five 
miles  to  leeward  of  the  town  of  Trinidad.  The  vessel  and  cargo  are  the  property  of 
Don  Pedro  Blanco,  Esqr.,  the  famous  negro  stealer.  'The  vessel  w’as  overhauling  and 
refitting  with  great  dispatch  for  another  voyage.  She  would  sail  in  about  fifteen  days. 

iV.  Y.  Express. 

VERY  LATE  FROM  AFRICA. 

The  Atalanta  has  just  arrived  at  New  York,  thirty-six  days  from  Sierra  Leone. 

The  United  States  sloop  Saratoga,  Commodore  Perry,  and  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut. 
Stellwagen,  left  Monrovia,  August  5th,  for  Cape  Palmas.  All  well. 

The  new  mission  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Gaboon  is  said  to  prosper.  The 
French  are  endeavoring  to  purchase  territory  at  that  and  other  points  on  the  coast. 
The  commander  of  the  French  Squadron  obtained  permission  from  one  of  the  kings  at 
the  Gaboon  to  build  houses  as  a depot  of  goods,  and  also  landed  several  pieces  of  ar- 
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tillery.  The  French  have  purchased  tracts  of  land  north  of  the  river,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  erect  fortifications.  We  have  despatches  up  to  the  13th  of  August 
when  health  and  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  colony.  The  Renown  had  not  arrived, 
but  was  daily  expected. 


SOUND  THIS  FORTH. 

Religious  Instruction  OF  Slaves. — The  Charleston  Mercury,  alluding  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  etibrts  ol’Bishop  Berkeley,  remaiks — “No  longer  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  w'hen  the  plan  of  sending  the  missionaries  to  our  blacks  was  first  entered 
upon,  we  well  remember  the  opposition  it  raised  among  many  of  the  planters,  who  were 
averse  to  it  as  an  innovation,  Iranght  with  ill  consequences,  they  could  not  tell  what, 
but  which  they  w'ere  determined  not  to  risk.  As  all  thinking  men  foresaw,  their  fears 
have  proved  perfectly  groundless,  and  we  venture  to  say,  not  one  who  has  made  the 
experiment  but  will  hjjartily  subscribe  to  the  soundness  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  observa- 
tions. Wnat  prejudice  still  exists,  we  are  sure  a very  few  more  years  of  trial  will  re- 
move ; and  that  man  will  come  to  be  regarded  in  South  Carolina  as  a monster,  as  he  is, 
who,  through  selfishness  and  pusillanimity,  exerts  the  shocking  despotism  of  sealing 
the  minds  of  his  poor  slaves  to  a knowledge  of  God  and  a future  world.  Such  a man 
does  not  deserve  to  live.” 


‘COME  OVER  AND  HELP  US.’ 

This  is  the  cry  from  Liberia.  Who  wdll  regard  it?  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  a resolution  was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  to  raise  at  least 
forty  thousand  dollars,  in  aid  of  its  great  object,  before  the  next  anniversary.  Appeal 
after  appeal  has  since  been  made  to  the  public,  for  means  to  extinguish  the  native 
title  to  unpurchased  traots  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  to 
strengthen  the  existing  Christian  settlements,  and  thus  bring  a wide  region  of  Africa 
under  the  entire  control  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  prosperous  growth,  if 
not  the  permanency  of  the  Liberian  commonwealth  demands  it ! The  interests  of  our 
holy  religion  demand  it ! The  interests  of  American  commerce  demand  it ! Humanity 
scourged  and  broken  by  the  slave-trade  demands  it ! Will  our  friends  remain  inactive  ? 
Shall  not  the  resolution  of  the  annual  meeting  be  fufilled  ? Our  appeal  is  to  one  and 
all,  in  the  south  and  north,  the  east  and  the  west,  who  feel  in  their  hearts  the  kindlings 
of  a divine  charity,  and  our  prayer  shall  be  to  Him  from  whom  all  “ holy  desires,  all 
just  works  and  all  good  counsels  proceed,”  that  he  would  turn  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  our  countrymen  to  this  cause,  and  make  to  prosper,  this,  the  work  of  His  own 
hands. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to^  and  receipts  hy^  the  American  Colonization 
Society^  from  the  22d  of  August^  to  the  'Zist  of  September^  1843. 

VERMONT. 

Westminster,  Rev.  Seth  S.  Arnold,  per  P.  Satford,  ...  5 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pittsfield,  By  S.  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  20  muskets  with  affixed  bayonets, 

at  $10  each,  - - - - - - > 200  00  200  00 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Rev.  N.  S.  Dodge  ; 

Providence,  J.  H.  Head,  $3,  Dr.  Mason,  W.  C.  Snow,  R.  Chapin, 
each  $5,  Prof.  Godhard,  $10,  A.  B.  Arnold,  $5,  R.  E.  Eddy,  $3, 

C.  Dyer,  $.5,  M,  B.  Ives,  $10,  W.  J.  King,  $5,  A Friend,'  $20,  76  00 

Bristol,  J.  Bristed,  $10,  L.  D.  Wolf,  $1,  a friend,  $3,  Miss  L.  Browm, 

$5,  Miss  Rogers,  $6,  C.  D.  Wolf,  $5,  - - - - 30  00 

Neicport,  George  Engs,  $10,  a friend,  $5,  - - - 15  00  121  00 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  B.  R.  Wood,  Esq.,  per  Capl.  Geo.  Barker, 


b 00 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly,  . . . . , 

Alexandria,  By  the  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  per 
Wm.  H.  Fowle,  Esq.  - 

VIRGINIA. 

By  F.  Knight,  Agent : 

Wheeling,  Esq.,  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  each  $5,  Cash  from 

several  gentlemen,  $1  50,  ..... 

Charlestown,  From  the  members  of  the  Colonization  Society — Isaac 
Noyes,  $10,  J.  C.  McFarland,  $5,  E.  S.  Arnold,  $1,  Cash,  12  cts., 
Kanawha,  Salines  Colonization  Society,  Dr.  G.  W.  Thornton,  sub.,  - 
Parkersburg,  Col.  Laverner,  ..... 

Steubenville,  ( Ohio,)  Harris  Wilson,  Esq.,  .... 

Morgantown,  John  Rogers,  5th  annual  payment,  $10,  E.  C.  Wilson, 
$5,  G.  R.  C.  Allen,  $1,  ..... 

Richmond,  Virginia  Colonization  Society,  per  B.  Brand,  Treasurer, 
Petersburg,  Collection  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  per  Rev  E.  Wadsworth, 
Everettsville,  Collection  in  Congregational  Church,  per  Rev.  C. 
Blagden,  ....... 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  Captain  Williamson,  (a  person  of  color,)  balance  on  life- 
membership,  per  Silas  Howe,  Esq.,  .... 

OHIO. 

By  W.  Wallace,  Agent: 

Columbus,  Ladies’  Colonization  Society,  .... 

Springfield,  do.  do.  do.  . . . . 

Athens,  Dr.  W.  H.  McGuffy,  $5,  by  several  persons,  $4, 

Sugar  Creek,  Collections,  ...... 

Savannah  Colonization  Society,  ..... 

Bloomingburg,  Dr.  E.  Crosby,  .$2,  Miss  Crosby,  $1, 

Xenia,  Female  Colonizatioii  Society  of  Xenia  and  vicinity,  per  James 
Gowdy,  Treastrrer,  ...... 

Pleasant  Hill,  Collection  in  the  United  Congregational  Church,  per 
Rev.  S.  Williams,  ...... 


50  00 

25  00  75  Oa 


17  50 

16  12 
2 00 
2 00 
10  00 

16  00 
159  00 
24  37 

18  00  201  37 


20  00 


62  18 
19  75 
9 00 
1 50 
8 50 
3 00 

36  00 

6 00  145  93 


Total  Contributions,  .....  ^S39  92 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

By  Capt.  George  Barker,  Agent : 

New  York. — Collections  in  Salina,  $5.  Auburn,  $6.  Rochester, 

$34  25.  Sacketts’  Harbor,  .$25  50.  Mexico,  $2.  Oswego,  $2. 
Richland,  $2.  Adams,  $6.  Perry,  $22.  Governier,  $6.  Ogdens- 
burg,  $8.  Lockpo7t,$6.  Buffalo,  $b^.  Fredonia,$6^  Troy,  $8. 

Fort  Plain,  $l  50.  Utica,  $11  50.  Whitesboro’ , $11.  Syracuse, 

$9  33.  Albany,  .$12.  Schenectady,  $8.  Ballstov'n,  $8.  Phelps, 

Dr.  C.  Bannister,  from  Sept.  1,  ’43  to  May  30,  ’44,  $1.  Knowles- 
ville,  H.  Blackman,  ’43  to  ’44,  $2.  ....  256  08 

Virginia, — By  F.  Knight,  Agent. — Wheeling,  D.  .\gnew,  to ’44, 

$5,  M.  Nelson,  for  ’44,  $3,  S.  Atkinson,  for  ’44,  .$5,  D.  Lamb,  to 
’44,  $6,  Dr.  Houston,  to  ’44,  $2.  Kanawha,  PidiV id  Rutiner,  to  ’44, 


$4.  - - - ' - - - - 25  00 

Ohio. — By  C.  W.  James,  Agent.— Collections  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Michigan,  $125  08  Blooming sburg.  Dr.  Crosby,  for  ’42,  $2. 

McConnellsville,  William  Hadley,  from  ’41  to  ’44,  $5.  - - 132  08 

Total  Repository,  - - - - - - 413  16 

Contributions,  ......  839  92 

Receipts  from  other  sources,  - - - - 375  00 

Do.  trade  with  the  colony,  - - - 3,318  30 


$4,946  38 


Total, 
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